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ITTLE  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,"  Bethlehem  has  never 
claimed  pre-eminence  from  its  position,  its  buildings,  or  its 
wealth.  Like  many  other  spots  of  hallowed  or  ennobled 
memory,  it  owes  its  fame  to  its  history  and  its  associations  alone.  No 
rugged  mountain  towering  to  the  skies ;  no  deep  romantic  glen ;  no 
mighty  river ;  no  frowning  cliffs,  bidding  defiance  to  the  invader  ;  no  home 
in  the  rock  marks  the  site  of  that  little  town  of  Judah,  the  cradle  of  her 
kings,  and,  yet  more,  the  birthplace  of  the  King  of  kings.  Confined 
by  its  position — occupying  the  narrow  crest  of  a  long  featureless  ridge 
which  runs  from  east  to  west — it  had  no  room  to  expand :  excepting  along 
the  hill-top,  it  could  have  no  suburb.  But,  as  it  stands  on  the  summit 
of  the  chalky  limestone  range,  where  the  white  ridge  culminates  in  a 
rounded  mound  higher  than  the  rest,  it  is  an  exact  type — almost  the  only 
specimen  left  to  us  intact — of  the  old  cities  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah. 
Take  away  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  conventual  buildings,  and 
what  the  cities  of  Judah  were,  Bethlehem  is :  probably  little,  if  at  all 
changed,  in  its  streets,  in  its  architecture,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
houses,  from  any  "  fenced  town  "  through  which  the  chariots  of  David  or 
Solomon  may  have  rolled. 

The  Basilica  of  St.  Helena,  with  the  three  conventual  establishments 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  Churches,  occupies  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  ridge,  and  a  slight  depression  separates  this  part  from  the  western 
knoll,  which  was  probably  the  more  exact  site  of  the  ancient  village. 

We  have  said  that  Bethlehem  was  in  the  "  hill  country  "  of  Judah ; 
and  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  we  must  remember 
the  very  different  characteristics  of  the  large  tract  of  territory  assigned 
to  the  royal  tribe.      In  Josh.  xi.  16  we  read,  "  So  Joshua  took  all  that 
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land,  the  hills  and  all  the  south  country,  and  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  and 
the  valley,  and  the  plain,  and  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  of  the 
same."      There  are  here  five  different  kinds  of  territory  named,  and  all 
of  them  are  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Judah.     The  southern  frontier 
extended  far  into  the  desert  beyond  Beersheba,  and  was  only  roamed  over 
by   wandering   shepherds   after   the   rains ;    excepting  at   a   few   frontier 
stations,  built  round  the  scarce  and  precious  wells,  several  of  which,  after- 
wards allotted  to  Simeon,  were  the  scene  of  many  a  struggle  with  Amalek 
and  Edom.     Passing  up  from  the  desert  by  Kadesh-barnea,  wherever  we 
may  place  its  exact  site,  we  enter  upon  the  "  south  country,"  or  Negeb,  the 
great  pasture  district  of  Judah,  beginning  at  the  south  of  Beersheba,  and 
melting  into  the  "  hill-country  "  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  while 
westward  it  sinks  into  the  rich  Philistian  plain,  and  eastward  rises  into  the 
barren  wilderness  that  fringes  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Here 
vast  herds  of  horned  cattle  may  be  seen  for  the  first  time  ;  for,  excepting 
in  special  districts,  horned  cattle  were  not  the  principal  stock  of  Central 
Palestine.     The  prophet  Amos,  himself  a  native  of  the  "  south  country," 
has  many  allusions  to  its  peculiar  features.     Its  beasts  of  burden  were  the 
camel  and  the  ass — the  former  an  animal  little  used  in  the  rocky  defiles 
and  steep  hills  of  the  rest  of  the  country.      Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
"  south  country  "  there  is  not  a  single  permanent  river,  nor  any  perennial 
surface  spring.      Hence  the  prayer  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  4,  "  Turn  again  our  cap- 
tivity, O  Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the  south,"  i.e.,  may  its  turnings  be  as 
grateful  and  unexpected  as  the  flowing  of  a  winter  torrent  in  the  south 
countrv.     Thus  Amos  writes  :  "  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered  unto  one 
city  to  drink  water;  but  they  were  not  satisfied"  (iv.  8).     Exactly  as  the 
Jehalin  and  other  tribes  who  pasture  over  it  are  compelled  now  to  wander 
from  place  to  place,  even  out  of  their  own  territory,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wells  in  the  summer   season.     This  south   country,  to  the  north-west  of 
Bethlehem,  melts  into  the  region  called  by  Joshua  the  land  of  Goshen, 
i.e.,  the  wide  low-lying  corn  plain  that  stretches  from  Gaza  to  the  foot  of 
Mount   Carmel — the  plains    of  Philistia   and  of  Sharon.      Eastward  the 
country  becomes   more   of  a  barren   plateau,  as  streamless  as  the  south 
country,  but  without  the  wells  which  were  sunk  in  olden  time  and  main- 
tained a  large  settled  population. 

Erom  Beersheba  the  road  to  the  "  hills,"  or  "  hill-country  "  of  Judah, 
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lies  right  across  the  centre  of  the  south  country  till  it  reaches  Hebron,  and 
then  continues  through  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem.  As  we  leave  Beersheba, 
and  rise  from  the  Wady-es-Seba,  the  region  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
long  series  of  gently  rolling  downs,  wide  shallow  valleys,  and  broad  rounded 
ridges ;  the  whole  covered  in  spring  with  rich  short  herbage,  and  carpeted 
with  an  endless  profusion  of  beautiful  bulbous  flowers — crocus,  iris, 
cyclamen,  and  hyacinths,  of  many  a  hue ;  but  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  in  its 
whole  extent.  But  on  many  a  hill-top  may  be  seen  the  desolate  heaps 
which  mark  the  often  nameless  sites  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  to  which  David 
resorted  during  his  residence  at  Ziklag  ;  and  careful  search  will  reveal  the 
choked  and  dried-up  well  which  supplied  the  inhabitants,  outside  the  gate. 
A  few  hours  before  reaching  Hebron,  the  traveller  exchanges  the  south 
country  for  the  hill  country  ;  the  valleys  become  narrower  and  steeper,  the 
hill-tops  are  sharper,  the  ridges  are  full  of  caves,  natural  and  artificial,  the 
dwellings  of  the  Horites  or  cave-men  in  olden  times ;  and  when  we  reach 
Debir,  we  can  fully  understand  the  petition  of  Achsah  to  her  father  Caleb, 
"  Give  me  a  blessing,  for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land ;  give  me  also 
springs  of  water"  (Judg.  i.  15),  as  we  see  the  springs  gushing  forth  from 
the  rocky  side  of  the  valley,  and  feel  we  are  no  longer  in  a  "  south  land." 
Here  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Judah  begin  to  crowd  upon  us.  Almost 
every  hill- top  is  marked  by  the  group  of  deserted  dwellings — not  grass- 
grown,  like  those  we  have  passed,  but  with  walls  and  narrow  streets,  and 
domed  interior  rooms  all  entire,  exactly  what  Bethlehem  would  be  were 
it  unroofed  and  deserted  to-morrow.  Every  name  recals  some  incident 
in  the  eventful  life  of  the  Bethlehemite — Jattir,  Lebaoth,  Eshtemoa,  Maon, 
Carmel,  Ziph,  scarcely  altered  in  the  Arabic  vernacular  from  the  old 
Hebrew  in  the  Domesday  Book  of  Joshua.  At  length,  having  passed 
Hebron  and  Mamre,  the  rough  sides  of  the  valley  through  which  the  road 
winds  become  more  thickly  covered  with  dwarf  oak,  arbutus,  and  many  a 
shrub,  and  we  descend  to  a  grassy  slope  and  reach  the  famous  Pools  of 
Solomon,  the  three  vast  reservoirs  which  were  the  main  water  supply  of 
Hebron,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Etam,  now  Urtas,  down  which  extended  the  gardens  of  Solomon,  the 
patrimony  of  Jesse,  where  the  wise  man  recounts,  "  I  made  me  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  :  I  made  me 
pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees." 
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(Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.)  Here  still  extend  a  long  range  of  gardens  down  the 
valley,  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  very 
recently  marble  baths,  cisterns,  and  rich  marble  sculptures  have  been 
excavated  at  this  spot. 

A  very  short  ride  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  brings  us  in  sight  of 
Bethlehem,  as  represented  in  the  plate.  The  hill  side,  from  its  base,  is 
irregularly  scarped  with  terraces,  which  start  abruptly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  of  Etam,  and  which,  as  the  eye  follows  them,  sweeping  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  to  the  eastward,  look  like  a  regular  series  of  stairs. 
The  cultivation  is  far  superior  to  anything  seen  southward,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hebron ;  the  terraces  are  covered  with  the 
evergreen  olive,  the  gnarled  and  grey  branches  of  which  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  eye  which  has  so  rarely  rested  on  a  tree  during  a  journey 
from  the  desert.  In  many  a  corner  the  luxuriant  fig-tree  hangs  in  strange 
shapes  from  the  rocky  bank,  and  vines  are  trained  over  the  terrace  walls 
in  all  directions.  Along  the  edge  of  the  vineyards  the  turf  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  pastured  by  tethered  goats.  All  bespeaks  the  industry 
of  a  Christian  population.  Great  pains  is  taken  with  the  tillage  of  the 
ground  under  the  olive-trees,  in  order  to  let  the  air  into  the  roots — a  pre- 
caution generally  neglected  in  Syria — and  in  the  loosened  soil  a  number 
of  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  chiefly  annuals,  cover  the  whole 
ground  in  February  and  March  with  a  carpet  of  dazzling  lustre.  The 
lovely  scarlet  anemone  (the  lily  of  the  field)  predominates ;  the  gladiolus, 
red  and  purple,  waves  its  tall  sheath  here  and  there  above  it ;  tufts  of 
yellow  and  orange  linums,  red  valerians,  saponarias,  pimpernels,  yellow 
and  blue,  the  grape  hyacinth,  and,  most  abundantly  of  all,  a  beautiful  pink 
lychnis  (lychnis  cceli-rosa),  afford  employment  to  myriads  of  bees,  and 
bewilder  the  eye  by  their  endless  variety.  The  rich  loveliness  of  the  glade 
of  Bethlehem,  in  all  the  freshness  of  spring,  seems  to  breathe  of  that 
message  of  peace  to  earth  which  first  echoed  over  these  hills  and  vales. 

From  the  gardens  and  vineyards  we  pass  abruptly  into  the  town,  now 
no  longer  fortified  even  with  that  pretence  of  a  wall  which  surrounds  most 
Eastern  cities ;  and  there  are  a  few  buildings  scattered  outside,  a  rare 
exception  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  Palestine.  The  houses  are  in  good 
repair,  flat-roofed,  with  but  very  few  windows  looking  into  the  street, 
generally  only  a  lattice  over  the  low  narrow  doorway,  always  carefully 
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fastened  on  the  inside.  But  most  of  the  dwellings  have  a  little  court-yard 
into  which  the  lower  rooms  open,  while  a  balcony  projects  in  front  of  the 
upper  story,  shading  the  yard  below,  and  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the 
roof,  round  which  the  battlement  is  sufficiently  high  to  secure  privacy  to 
the  women,  who  pursue  many  of  their  domestic  avocations  on  the  housetop. 
These  high  walls,  which  are  well  shewn  in  the  plate,  give  the  place  a 
peculiarly  sombre  and  prison-like  appearance. 

Small  as  the  population  of  Bethlehem  is,  under  4,000  souls,  having 
diminished  within  the  last  few  years  from  7,000,  it  is  yet  divided  into  seven 
quarters,  or  wards,  as  we  should  call  them.  Of  these,  one,  the  Mahometan, 
was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  population  is  almost  wholly 
Christian,  with  a  few  score  of  Moslem,  and  only  three  or  four  Jewish 
families.  But  the  common  faith  does  not  necessarily  ensure  pe'ace :  feuds 
as  fierce  as  those  between  Moslem  and  Giaour,  often  break  out  between  the 
rival  sects,  and  require  the  intervention  of  the  Turkish  troops.  The  Beth- 
lehemites  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  and  the  women  (who  do  not  veil)  recal  the  type  of  Baffaello's 
Madonnas  more  exactly  than  any  others  in  the  world.  They  also  wear  a 
peculiar  costume,  a  tall  red  head-dress  with  a  white  mantle  folded  over  it, 
and  a  white  and  red  skirt.  Their  beauty  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  fact  of 
the  Bethlehemites  being  the  descendants  of  the  Crusaders,  who  have  never 
mingled  with  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  have  thus  preserved  intact 
the  noblest  blood  of  Europe.  In  the  cradle  of  his  royal  race  the  Jew  is 
even  more  a  stranger  than  on  any  other  spot  of  his  own  land.  During  the 
middle  ages  Saracen  and  Crusader  alike  forbad  his  settlement  here;  and 
now,  while  he  clings  with  devoted  attachment  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem, 
his  aversion  to  Bethlehem  is  only  equalled  by  his  contempt  of  Nazareth. 

The  only  public  buildings  of  Bethlehem  are  those  connected  with  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  our  Lord.  The  Church,  or  Basilica,  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  is  a  grand  pile  of  masonry,  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  in  a.d.  327,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Bound  it 
cluster  the  three  monasteries.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  ancient 
Christian  church  in  the  world,  and  for  1,550  years  has  been  uninterruptedly 
devoted  to  Christian  worship.  It  is  an  oblong,  nearly  square,  with  a  nave 
170  feet  long  and  a  double  aisle  on  each  side.  The  columns  of  the  four 
aisles  are  of  marble,  and  are  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  porticos  of 
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the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  east  end  is  separated  off  by  a  wall,  and 
divided  into  chapels,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  a  grotto,  which  is 
said  to  he  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  gorgeously  ornamented  and 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Are  we  to  believe  or  disbelieve  the  tradition  that 
it  is  the  real  scene  of  the  Nativity  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  low  cavern  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  not  such  as  might  have  been  connected  with  a  dwelling- 
house  as  a  stable,  or  have  had  an  access  for  cattle.  But  the  whole  ground 
has  been  so  altered  by  building  that  we  cannot  pronounce  it  impossible. 
Very  often  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the  hill  country  we  find  several  rooms 
hewn  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  a  large  open  cavern  adjoining, 
evidently  intended  for  the  cattle.  The  inn  or  caravanserai  may  have  stood 
here;  perhaps  the  very  one  founded  by  Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai 
(Jer.  xli.  17).  In  its  stable  adjoining,  Joseph  and  Mary  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge.  The  subsequent  convulsions  of  the  country  swept  away  all 
traces  of  the  caravanserai,  but  the  tradition  of  the  spot  survived — for  we 
know  it  to  be  much  older  than  the  time  of  Constantine — and  attached  itself 
to  the  principal  local  feature,  a  cave  or  grotto  beneath  the  inn.  Yet  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  this  grotto  was  believed  to  be  the  holy  place  of  the  Nativity, 
and  was  adopted  by  that  holy  father  as  his  home  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Here,  in  seclusion,  he  laboured  and  wrote ;  here,  on  the  spot  he  believed  to 
be  the  cradle  of  the  faith,  he  fasted  and  studied ;  and  here  he  worked  at 
that  noble  legacy  to  the  Christian  Church,  the  Latin  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Vulgate.  Here  he  partook  of  his 
last  communion  and  yielded  up  the  ghost — a  scene  immortalised  by  the 
wonderful  picture  of  Domenichino. 

An  arrangement,  which  we  have  noticed  in  many  of  the  humbler 
dwellings  of  Palestine,  seems  better  to  explain  the  circumstance  of  the 
Infant  Saviour  being  laid  in  a  manger,  than  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Family 
finding  shelter  in  a  deep  grotto.  These  houses  consist  of  one  large  lofty 
room,  the  first  half  of  which,  on  a  level  with  the  doorway,  is  occupied  by 
the  cattle  and  goats  of  the  owner.  The  inner  half,  not  in  front  of  the  door, 
but  at  one  side,  is  a  raised  platform  reached  by  several  steps.  On  this  the 
family  live  and  receive  their  guests,  while  the  manger  or  crib  from  which 
the  animals  are  fed  is  in  a  line  with  the  steps,  just  below  the  level  of  the 
upper  platform.  The  fodder  is  thus  pushed  from  above  into  the  manger. 
Prom  their  poverty,  or  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  house,  Joseph  and 
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Mary  may  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  ordinarily  appropriated  to  the  cattle ;  and  in  the  long  manger 
or  trough  the  new-born  infant  would  naturally  be  laid  as  the  only  place  of 
safety  and  shelter. 

On  a  green  slope  rising  from  a  narrow  plain,  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  stand  a  group  of  ruins  surrounded  by  olive-trees, 
which  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the  angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds. 
From  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  of  its  being,  even  now,  chiefly 
devoted  to  corn,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  cornfields  of  Boaz,  where 
Ruth  gleaned,  may  have  been  here,  than  that  so  fertile  a  spot  should  have 
been  given  up  to  pasturage.  But,  following  on  a  few  miles  further  to  the 
eastward,  we  soon  reach  the  bare  hills  where  the  wilderness  begins,  and  a 
large  part  of  which  are  still  claimed  by  the  Bethlehemites,  and  common 
rights  exercised  over  them.  Here  the  sheep  would  be  too  far  off  to  be  led 
into  the  town  at  night,  and  here  the  jackal  and  the  wolf  still  prowl,  as  the 
lion  and  the  bear  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  shepherd  king,  and  the 
watchful  presence  of  the  shepherds  is  required  to  guard  their  flocks 
by  night  and  day  during  the  winter  and  spring,  when  alone  herbage  is 
found  there. 

That  Bethlehem  never  rose  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance,  although 
it  lay  on  the  high  road  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  is  probably  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  spring  of  water  on  its  site.  This  deficiency  was  partially 
supplied  by  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pools ;  but  prior  to  their  con- 
struction the  only  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  was  on  a  large  cistern  or 
well,  five  minutes'  walk  outside  the  village  on  the  north-east,  still  used  and 
still  known  as  David's  Well.  It  is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  not  further 
from  the  gate  than  is  the  well  of  many  another  town — as  that  of  Nazareth, 
or  Jacob's  Well  at  Shechem.  When  David  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  one  would 
give  me  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  is  at  the 
gate,"  he  was  hiding  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  The  Philistines  had 
garrisoned  Bethlehem,  but  their  camp  was  to  the  north  of  it,  and  David's 
men,  coming  from  the  south,  broke  through  the  garrison  and  drew  water 
from  the  well,  without  entering  the  Philistines'  camp. 

Not  far  north  of  the  well,  is  shown  a  simple  square  tomb,  the  burial 
place  of  Rachel,  who  was  "  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth- 
lehem" (Gen.  xxxv.  19).     Thus  the  story  of  Bethlehem  carries  us  back  to 
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the  earliest  clays,  when  the  Patriarchs  traversed  the  road  between  Shechern 
and  Beersheha. 

There  is  one  touching  domestic  incident  interwoven  with  the  memories 
of  Bethlehem,  which  is  brought  vividly  before  us  as  we  look  on  those 
sloping  fields  to  the  east — the  story  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess.  As  we  stand 
on  the  convent  roof  we  can  clearly  descry,  beyond  the  line  of  haze  which 
marks  the  Dead  Sea,  the  hills  of  Moab.  There  must  have  long  been 
some  friendly  intercourse  between  Moab  and  Bethlehem.  Elimelech  at 
once  withdraws  to  Moab  in  the  time  of  famine,  and  continues  there ;  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  intermarriage ;  and  when  David  wishes  to  secure  his 
parents  from  the  fury  of  Saul,  he  sends  them  to  the  house  of  the  King  of 
Moab. 

To  the  present  day,  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  illustrate  many  an  incident 
in  the  Book  of  Ruth.  The  very  salutation,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and 
the  reply,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee,"  may  be  heard  as  the  farmer  goes  up  to 
his  labourers.  The  supper  of  the  reapers,  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  is 
still  the  parched  corn,  eaten  on  the  spot — a  few  bunches  of  fresh  ears, 
singed  in  a  fire  kindled  for  the  purpose,  and  then  rubbed  and  roughly 
winnowed  by  the  hand.  The  large  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  "  the  veil,"  which 
binds  down  the  head-dress  of  the  Bethlehemite  woman,  is  still,  like  Ruth's, 
large  enough  to  hold  six  measures  of  barley ;  and  still  the  owner  sleeps  by 
his  corn  heaps  at  night,  generally  with  all  his  family,  till  the  harvest  is 
finished. 
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NAZARETH 


ESTLED  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  that  unwalled  town,  the 
precious  memories  of  which  are  entwined  with  our  holiest 
thoughts,  and  whose  name  has  become  a  household  word  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  seems  to  court  obscurity  and  seclusion.  Unlike 
Bethlehem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  perched  on  the  hill- 
tops ;  unlike  Shechem,  where  gushing  fountains  and  perennial  streams 
have  invited  the  earliest  settlements  of  man,  the  site  of  Nazareth  offers 
none  of  the  advantages  which  have  usually  determined  the  position  of 
eastern  cities.  The  massive  range  of  Lebanon  is  broken  up  and  dis- 
tributed into  many  smaller  ridges,  which  sink  and  swell  through  the 
whole  of  Northern  Galilee,  leaving  occasional  plains  enclosed  in  their 
sweep,  until  they  finally  melt  away  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Just  on 
the  border  of  that  plain  several  of  these  ridges  become  grouped  in  a 
cluster,  forming  a  wide  natural  amphitheatre,  the  crest  of  which  rises  like 
a  rim  round  the  basin  of  Nazareth,  as  though  to  guard  it  from  intrusion : 
"  enclosed  by  mountains  as  the  flower  is  by  its  leaves."  The  town  clings 
to  the  hill-side  on  a  steep  slope  at  the  north-west  of  the  basin,  unknown 
and  unnamed  in  the  Old  Testament, — a  place  that  had  no  history  till 
He  came  who  has  hallowed  and  immortalised  it.  The  hills  become  mere 
gentle  swellings  as  they  embrace  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
basin,  which  is  well  sheltered,  and,  for  Galilee,  carefully  cultivated :  corn- 
fields mingling  with  a  few  vineyards  and  many  fig  trees,  and  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  date  palms,  a  tree  which  reaches  here  its  northern  limit. 

The  rim  of  hills  round  Nazareth  is,  however,  generally  bare,  rocky,  and 
treeless  :  in  this,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  northern  part  of  Galilee. 
With  the  exception  of  one  grand  panorama  from  the  Nebi  Ismail,  behind 
the  town,  the  home  scenery  of  Nazareth  is  certainly  ordinary  and  even 
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commonplace.  It  was  not  the  spot  where  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery, 
the  depths  of  the  ravines,  or  the  solitudes  of  the  forest,  could  have  filled 
a  boyish  mind  with  wild  dreams  or  enthusiastic  visions ;  there  was  nothing 
here  to  suggest  deeds  of  heroism  or  feed  the  reveries  of  romance:  it  was 
the  nursery  of  One  whose  mission  was  to  meet  man  and  man's  deepest 
needs  on  the  platform  of  commonplace  daily  life. 

In  no  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  the  identification  of  the  so-called  "  holy 
places"  less  satisfactory  than  in  Nazareth.  We  need  not  stay  to  speak  of  the 
Virgin's  House,  and  such-like  modern  inventions.  There  is  but  one  special 
incident  of  our  Lord's  life  at  Nazareth  which  points  to  a  definite  locality, 
and  that  is  "  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,"  down  which 
the  infuriated  men  of  Nazareth  sought  to  cast  headlong  Him  whose  teaching 
offended  them.  The  monks  have  taken  this  to  be  the  precipitous  face  of  a 
hill  overhanging  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  half-an-hour  to  the  south-east  of 
Nazareth :  a  site  plainly  impossible,  as  it  is  not  on  that  hill  that  the  city 
was  built.  There  are,  however,  several  precipitous  cliffs  actually  in  Nazareth 
itself,  one  especially  at  the  south-west  of  the  town,  overhanging  the 
Maronite  Convent ;  and  another  more  to  the  east,  on  the  path  to  the  foun- 
tain, and  the  brow  of  which,  covered  with  prickly  pear,  is  represented  in 
the  plate.  So  steep  is  the  place  generally,  that  in  many  instances  there 
are  only  houses  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the  other  being  simply  a  wall  of 
rock,  whence  building  material  has  been  quarried.  But  while  the  extension 
of  the  modern  town  is  towards  the  valley,  the  traces  of  the  older  village 
are  rather  higher  up.  In  excavating  on  the  upper  platform,  there  have 
recently  been  found  many  traces  of  ancient  buildings  situated  above  the 
amphitheatre  which  forms  the  modern  town.  There  is  almost  a  semicircle 
of  steep  cliffs,  though  concealed  from  view  for  the  most  part  by  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  prickly  pear ;  yet  so  inaccessible,  that  hundreds  of  hawks  (lesser 
kestrels)  nestle  there  in  perfect  security. 

But  wheresoever  that  Gospel  incident  be  placed,  there  is  another  spot 
at  Nazareth,  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  yet  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  of  the  identity  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt — the  fountain 
of  Nazareth.  About  five  minutes'  walk  to  the  east  of  the  present  town, 
through  a  pathway  shaded  by  noble  old  olives,  with  little  open  glades, 
where  many  a  western  traveller  pitches  his  tent,  is  a  copious  fountain,  the 
only  one  for  the  supply  of  the  place.     The  present  structure — not  unlike 
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a  western  fountain — with  a  row  of  water  taps  constantly  running  over  a 
long  shallow  trough,  and  drinking  troughs  for  cattle  at  each  side,  was 
erected  a  few  years  ago  on  the  exact  site  of  the  older  one.  The  water 
is  conducted  to  it  from  the  hills  by  underground  conduits,  which  are 
of  great  antiquity,  and  the  supply  never  fails.  In  the  little  open  space 
close  by  stands  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Annunciation ;  for  the  apocryphal 
tradition  is,  that  the  angel's  salutation  to  Mary  was  given  as  she  was 
drawing  water  at  this  fountain.  Here,  from  early  morning  till  long 
after  evening  has  closed  in,  the  traveller  may  sit  and  watch  the  maids 
and  matrons  of  Nazareth,  with  little  ones  trooping  after  them,  as  they  pass 
to  and  fro  from  the  fountain  with  their  tall  pitchers  poised  on  their  heads 
or  shoulders.  The  well  itself  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  place  ;  for, 
being  an  un walled  town,  there  is  no  "  gate  of  the  city  "  at  which  to  con- 
gregate. Along  that  path,  under  the  shade  of  the  olive  trees,  which  we 
may  be  sure  existed  just  where  their  successors  stand  now,  often  and  often 
must  the  infant  Saviour  have  passed  with  His  mother ;  often,  as  the  boys 
do  to-day,  must  He  have  carried  His  pitcher  and  followed  her.  All  the 
scenery  on  which  the  eye  rests  must  have  been  familiar  to  Him,  unchanged 
in  its  general  features.  Like  Jacob's  Well,  like  the  path  round  the  Mount 
of  Olives  from  Bethany,  this  is  just  one  of  those  few  spots  where  we  can 
feel  perfectly  sure  we  are  treading  for  a  moment  in  His  earthly  footsteps. 

The  women  of  Nazareth  and  the  neighbouring  villages  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  beauty;  even  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
this  is  mentioned,  and  ascribed  to  the  blessing  and  special  favour  of 
the  Virgin.  Being  all  Christians  they  are  unveiled,  and  are  bright, 
clean,  and  intelligent  looking  beyond  other  Syrian  women,  except  at 
Bethlehem.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  their  costume,  which  helps  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  our  Lord's  parables,  is  the  "  Semadi," 
or  roll  of  coins,  which  every  woman,  however  poor,  carries  round  her 
face.  The  silver  coins,  piled  one  on  another,  and  strung  through  the 
centre  of  each,  are  fixed  in  a  sort  of  pad  encircling  the  head,  and  some- 
times reaching  on  either  side  below  the  ear  to  the  chin.  The  largest  coins, 
generally  old  Spanish  dollars,  are  placed  at  the  bottom.  Doubtless,  it  was 
to  coins  worn  in  this  fashion  that  our  Lord  alludes  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Lost  Piece  of  Silver.  These  coins  are  the  woman's  private  property,  which 
her  husband  can  never  touch,  descending  from  mother  to  daughter.     Poor, 
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indeed,  must  she  have  been  who  had  only  ten  such  pieces,  and  how 
piteously  would  she  bewail  the  loss  of  one  piece  of  her  little  store.  How 
she  would  light  her  lamp  and  search  her  dark  room, — for  the  houses  of 
Nazareth  have  no  windows  to  the  inner  apartments,  where  are  stored  all 
the  goods,  and  chattels,  and  implements  of  the  family — and  how  joyously 
and  garrulously  would  she  proclaim  her' good  fortune  in  finding  her  lost 
treasure  to  her  gossips  round  the  fountain  at  eventide. 

We  must  not  bid  farewell  to  Nazareth  without  mentioning  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  from  the  hill  behind  it,  which,  overlooking  the  low  ridges 
which  shut  in  the  basin  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  sweeps  the  whole  of 
that  great  battle-field  of  Israel  from  east  to  west.  Hermon,  Tabor,  and 
Carmel  are  all  in  view.  To  the  east  the  green  dome  of  Tabor,  with  Gilboa 
to  the  south  of  it.  In  front,  that  plain  across  which  Sisera  fled  and  Jehu 
sped  :  where  were  decided  the  struggles  of  Gilboa  and  Megiddo,  and  whose 
story  of  battles  runs  down  from  the  inroads  of  Midian  through  the  cam- 
paigns of  Tancred  and  the  Crusaders,  till  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  fought 
in  front  of  Nazareth,  wreathed  one  of  his  earliest  laurels  on  the  brows  of 
Napoleon.  Before  us  rise  the  slopes  on  which  stand  Endor  and  Nain. 
Jezreel  and  Megiddo  are  in  sight,  and  Carmel,  pushing  into  the  sea,  which 
forms  a  glittering  silver  fringe  to  the  landscape.  Turning  towards  the 
north,  beside  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
rugged  hills  of  distant  Bashan,  with  many  a  black  peak  rising  from  a 
foreground  of  forest. 

Nazareth  is  now  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  any 
former  period.  It  has  become  a  commercial  centre  for  Galilee,  and  the 
population  has  been  largely  recruited  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  who  have  taken  refuge  here  from  the  incursions  of  the  Eastern 
Bedouins.  There  is  a  Protestant  population  of  about  700  souls,  and  soon 
the  new  English  Church,  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings  of  the  town. 
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N  tracing  the  earthly  footsteps  of  our  Lord,  we  naturally  follow 
Him  from  Nazareth  to  the  Jordan.  "  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth 
of  Galilee,  and  was  baptized  of  John  in  Jordan"  (Mark  i.  9). 
At  what  part  of  Jordan  this  event  took  place  has  been  much  disputed.  The 
plate  represents  a  bend  in  the  river  at  the  upper  fords,  very  near  the  spot 
where,  we  believe,  the  weight  of  evidence,  historical  and  topographical, 
would  fix  the  station  of  St.  John  Baptist.  The  hill  with  a  small  peak 
towering  in  the  distance  is  Kern  Surtabeh,  a  bold  spur  running  out  from 
the  hills  of  Ephraim,  which  almost  intersect  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
North  of  this  are  the  fords  of  Succoth  and  Bethshean,  south  of  it  the  upper 
fords  of  Bethabara,  and  the  lower  ford — now  the  pilgrims'  bathing-place : 
the  one  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  to  Gilead,  the  other  to 
Moab,  and  difficult  and  dangerous  excepting  when  the  water  is  low  in 
summer.  Bridges  there  were  none  across  the  Jordan  till  the  Roman 
period ;  of  four  of  these  the  ruins  still  remain ;  but  there  is  only  one  perfect 
bridge  left  south  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee — that  on  the  road  from  Nazareth  to 
Gadara  (El  Mejamieh),  a  few  miles  south  of  the  old  Roman  bridge  which 
stood  just  below  the  exit  of  the  river  from  the  lake. 

We  find  that  our  Lord  used  different  routes  in  His  journeys  between 
Galilee  and  Judaea  :  sometimes  He  went  through  Samaria  and  Central 
Palestine,  as  on  the  occasion  when  He  rested  by  Jacob's  Well ;  sometimes 
He  descended  the  Jordan  valley,  and  then,  as  on  His  last  journey  to  the 
Passover,  passed  through  Jericho  and  ascended  by  the  steep  road,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  to  Bethany  and  the 
Holy  City.  This,  though  the  most  circuitous,  was  the  easiest  road,  and 
would  be  so  still  were  the  country  secure  from  robber  tribes.  The  travellers 
from  Galilee  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  Jordan  and  coming  down  the 
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east  side  till  they  reached  the  fords  of  Bethabara  (the  ancient  Bethnimrah, 
now  Beitnenieir),  when  they  crossed  the  ford  and  walked  across  the  plains 
of  Jordan  to  Jericho. 

We  are  able  to  identify  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was 
baptizing  when  our  Lord  came  to  him,  from  the  fact  that  the  old  Beth- 
nimrim  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.e.,  "  the  home  of  leopards,"  is  translated  in  the 
Septuagint  by  Bethabarah,  "  the  house  of  the  ford,"  and  has  now  resumed 
its  old  name,  Beitnemeir,  "the  home  of  the  leopard;"  while  the  leopards, 
no  doubt  expelled  by  the  denser  population  during  the  Jewish  period,  have 
now  reoccupied  the  desolate  spot,  whence  man  has  long  withdrawn.  Just 
before  the  junction  of  the  little  stream  with  the  Jordan,  there  are  the 
ruined  remains  of  large  reservoirs  or  shallow  tanks  in  which  the  waters  of 
several  copious  springs  were  caught.  These  pools,  where  there  were  "many 
waters,"  would  be  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  baptism,  and 
the  position  of  the  spot,  close  to  the  ford  where  crowds  would  congregate 
on  their  way  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
edge  of  the  lonely  desert,  was  just  that  which  the  Baptist  would  select 
as  his  preaching  station. 

We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  place  was  consecrated  by 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  wondrous  events  recorded  in  Old 
Testament  history.  We  read  that  when  Elijah  with  his  follower  reached 
Jericho,  impelled  by  a  mysterious  influence,  he  passed  on  to  Jordan. 
Himself  a  Gileadite,  he  would  naturally  choose  the  road  that  led  to  his 
native  hills,  and  not  that  to  Moab.  As  he  went  on,  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Jericho  stood  to  view,  till  they  lost  sight  of  the  pair  as  they 
descended  into  the  lower  fringe  of  trees  and  jungle  which  edges  the  Jordan. 
Then,  emerging  on  the  other  side,  they  went  on  together  till  the  prophet 
was  suddenly  separated  from  Elisha,  who  at  once  returned  with  the  mantle 
and  power  of  Elijah.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  had  not  ceased  to  watch, 
waiting,  doubtless,  till  they  should  see  them  reappear  from  the  thickets  on 
the  rising  ground  on  the  east  side.  This  they  could  not  have  done  till  after 
they  had  passed  the  fountains  of  Bethabara,  and  then  Elisha  is  recognised 
alone,  and  by  his  gait  and  bearing  the  watchers  are  led  to  exclaim,  u  The 
spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha."  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  holy 
associations  of  these  fords  of  Jordan,  that  he  who  came  as  the  successor 
of  Elias  should  have  proclaimed  his  mission  on  the  very  spot  where  his 
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prototype  closed  his,  and  should  have  been  the  instrument  of  drawing 
down  the  divine  testimony  to  the  Sonship  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  where 
Elijah  bequeathed  his  mantle  to  his  successor. 

Very  near  the  same  spot,  probably,  was  witnessed  a  yet  earlier  mani- 
festation of  divine  power ;  for  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  was  effected  in  the  reaches  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fords. 
At  least,  we  know  that  the  camp  at  Shittim  extended  from  "  the  meadows 
of  the  acacia  "  (Abel-Shittim),  just  below  Bethabara,  to  Bethjesimoth  in  the 
plain,  nearly  opposite  the  pilgrims'  bathing -place.  The  natural  features 
implied  by  their  names  have  remained  marvellously  true  to  the  present 
day.  The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  nestled  under  the  lofty  hills  of  Moab, 
and  moistened  by  the  numerous  springs  that  gush  from  their  feet,  is  still, 
though  silent  and  deserted,  of  exuberant  fertility.  Gradually  the  rich  fields 
melt  away  into  the  bare  plain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  gnarled  acacias, 
until  the  moisture  fails  even  these  denizens  of  the  desert,  and  all  life 
disappears  on  the  narrow  strip  of  salt  plain  which  reaches  to  the  edge  of 
the  upper  terraces  that  fringe  the  river. 

The  Jordan  is  seldom  mentioned,  after  the  entrance  into  the  Land  of 
Promise,  till  the  New  Testament  times.  The  fords  of  Succoth,  where  Gideon 
crossed  in  pursuit  of  the  Midianites,  were  probably  higher  up,  nearer  Beth- 
shean,  and  by  them  Solomon  erected  his  works  for  the  smelting  of  copper. 
It  was  probably  at  the  ford  of  Bethabara  that  David  crossed  when  he  fled 
from  Absalom,  and  took  refuge  at  Mahanaim  in  Gilead.  But  when  Naaman 
was  sent  by  Elisha  to  wash  in  Jordan,  he  would  naturally  take  the  road 
from  Jezreel,  which  led  down  to  the  higher  fords  of  Succoth ;  by  which, 
too,  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  must  have  crossed  when  they  rescued  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  from  their  ignominious  exposure  by  the 
Philistines  of  Bethshean. 

Pamous  and  hallowed  as  it  is,  the  Jordan  bears  no  part  in  the  active 
life  of  Israelitish  history.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a  river  apart.  No  wonder 
that  the  proud  Syrian  should  exclaim — "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?"  They  were 
the  sources  of  all  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Damascus.  The  Jordan  never 
had  a  city  on  its  banks.  It  watered  no  gardens,  it  fertilised  no  valleys,  it 
bore  no  ships,  it  nurtured  no  fisheries ;  it  neither  contributes,  nor  has  ever 
contributed,  anything  to  the  wealth  or  prosperity  of  the  nation.     Prom 
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the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  smiling  border  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  it 
rashes  down  a  deep  solitary  valley,  twisting  through  a  channel  of  200  miles 
to  achieve  a  direct  distance  of  only  60  miles,  till  it  finally  buries  itself  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  mingles  its  muddy  waters  with  that  barren 
and  lifeless  brine.  Other  rivers  are  the  highway  of  nations — the  Jordan  is 
only  the  barrier  of  tribes. 

In  its  course  and  in  its  end  alike  the  Jordan  is  unique  among  rivers. 
The  valley  or  plain  of  Jordan  is  without  parallel  on  the  world's  surface. 
A  deep  fissure  rent  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  separates  the  ridges  of  Western 
Palestine,  the  heritage  of  the  nine  and  a-half  tribes,  from  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  the  territory  of  the  other  two  and  a-half 
tribes.     Six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  this  chasm  speedily  deepens,  till  at  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea  it  is  1,300  feet  below  the  sea  level.     There  is  no  other  equal  depression 
known  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     At  this  enormous  depth,  shut  in  on  both 
sides  by  steep  walls  of  mountains,  and  open  only  to  the  scorching  blasts 
from  Arabia  on  the  south,   the  climate  of  this  valley  is  truly   tropical. 
Frost  is  unknown ;  wherever  there  is  fresh  water  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
of  Nubia   and   Southern   India   blossom   in  midwinter;    for   the   natural 
products,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  country.     The  harvest  is  over  in  April,  while  in  summer, 
so  intense  is  the  heat,  that  the  few  tribes  who  wander  over  it  and  have 
patches  of  cultivation,  are  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  higher  ground. 
But  the  general  appearance  of  the  plain,  as  seen  from  Kern  Surtabeh,  or 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Gilead,  is  that  of  a  long  strip  of  barren  desert, 
from  Galilee  to   the   Dead   Sea,   shut  in  by  lofty  walls,  through  which 
wanders  a  silver  thread,  fringed  on  either  side  by  an  edging  of  deepest 
green.     On  either  side  the  river  there  is  a  double  bank,  the  lower  one  only 
a  few  feet  above  its  surface,  clad  with  fruit  trees  and  impenetrable  jungle 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  above  which  rises  the  second  terrace,  from  50  to 
100  feet  higher.     This  is  all  barren  waste  till  it  touches  the  foot  of  the 
enclosing   hills,  and   with   the   exception   of  a   few   wandering   Bedouin, 
savage  and  lawless,  man  has  for  ages   retired  from  the   banks   of  the 
lonely  river. 
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ROM   His   baptism   in   Jordan,    Jesus  returned  into  Galilee  and 


came  to  Nazareth.  Rejected  and  cast  out  by  His  townsmen,  He 
came  down  to  Capernaum,  which  thenceforward  became  "His 
own  city."  By  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Gennesareth,  or 
Tiberias,  as  it  was  indifferently  named,  were  crowded  no  less  than  nine 
cities  and  many  villages.  It  was  then  the  centre  of  the  most  densely- 
peopled  region  of  Palestine.  Tiberias  was  the  royal  residence  of  Herod, 
yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  Lord  ever  entered  it,  and  it  is 
only  once  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  Yet  it  was  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  that  He  chiefly  resided.  Here  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  preached ;  on  the  shores  of  the  little  lake  His  Apostles 
were  chosen ;  here  many  of  His  parables  were  uttered,  and  most  of  His 
recorded  miracles  performed.  There  was  probably  a  reason  for  His  avoiding 
Tiberias — unlike  the  other  cities  of  Gennesareth,  it  was  not  a  Jewish 
town.  Its  name  never  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  founded  by 
Herod,  was  largely  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  said  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  a  burial  ground,  and  was  therefore  unclean  to  the  stricter 
Jews.  But  now  Tiberias  has  become  a  holy  city  of  the  Rabbis.  It  gives 
its  name  to  the  lake,  now  known  only  as  the  Sea  of  Tubarieh ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  principal  Jewish  Ecclesiastical  University ;  and  here  were  com- 
piled the  Mishna  and  the  Masorah,  the  great  fountains  of  modern  Jewish 
theology.  To  Tiberias  young  Rabbis  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
study  the  learning  of  the  Talmud ;  •  and  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  here  spoken 
as  the  vernacular  tongue  among  the  resident  Jews.  Yet  poverty  and 
squalor  reign.  Its  synagogues,  where  the  students  sit  at  the  feet  of  modern 
Gamaliels,  though  numerous,  are  very  small;  and  while  the  city  wall 
encloses  not  a  third  part  of  the  ancient  area,   more  than   half  of  this 
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eociente  is  a  mass  of  ruin,  or  open  space,  especially  about  what  was  once 
the  Mohammedan  quarter,  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1837 ;  while 
the  fortifications  are  prostrate,  leaving  large  masses  of  debris  between  the 
crumbling  round  bastions,  through  which  the  traveller  can  ride  into  the  city. 
But  none  of  these  dilapidations  are  visible  when  we  catch  our  first 
view  of  Tiberias  from  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  on  the  road  from  Nazareth, 
as  represented  in  the  plate.  There  is  nothing  stupendous  and  startling 
in  that  first  gaze  over  the  chief  scene  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  but  it 
has  a  loveliness  and  a  beauty  all  its  own.  The  calm  placid  lake,  without  a 
ripple  on  its  surface,  lies  beneath  our  feet,  sleeping,  as  it  were  sunk  on  the 
cushion  of  hills  which  encircle  it  on  every  side.  The  hues,  especially 
towards  sunset,  are  ever- varying  and  lovely,  painting  the  eastern  hills 
with  every  shade  of  gold  and  purple,  while  lengthening  shadows  from  the 
mountains  behind  seem  to  indent  the  silver  surface  of  the  edge  of  the  lake 
beneath  us ;  and  when  the  writer  first  saw  it,  the  fleecy  clouds  from  the 
south  were  drawing  a  gauzy  curtain  over  the  little  sea.  At  other  times, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  lake,  the  intense  blueness  of  its  waters  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  ocean.  Yet  there  is  no  one  feature  which 
at  any  time  distracts,  or  even  specially  attracts  the  thoughts.  The 
landscape  seems  to  breathe  peace.  If  we  are  asked  what  is  the  predominant 
impression  made  by  the  view  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  by  many  a  stroll  on 
its  shores  on  every  side,  we  can  only  reply — Intense  peacefulness.  There 
is  no  spot  on  earth  which  seems  to  bring  us  so  directly  into  connection 
with  the  Saviour's  earthly  life  and  wrorks.  Teeming  as  every  step  of  that 
strand  is  with  Gospel  recollections,  there  are  no  modern  erections  to  distract 
us.  Man  has  retired  from  the  sacred  banks.  The  sites  of  every  one  of  its 
many  cities  are  more  or  less  in  dispute,  and  neither  rock  nor  fountain  has 
been  seized  on,  as  elsewhere,  by  superstition,  to  mar  the  charm  of  historic 
association  by  a  grotesque  caricature  of  details,  and  to  cover  up  venerated 
spots  under  piles  of  unsightly  masonry. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  western  side,  once  crowded  with  towns  and 
studded  with  villages,  where,  in  our  Lord's  time,  was  collected  the  densest 
and  the  richest  population  of  Syria  (for  Gennesareth  wras  then  on  the  high 
road  of  commerce  between  Damascus,  Palmyra,  and  the  Mediterranean 
coasts),  there  remains  not  one  town,  save  crumbling  Tiberias,  nor  a 
village,  except  Kerak  (Tarichsea),  at  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  half-a- 
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dozen  wretched  mud  hovels,  which  occupy  the  site  and  name  of  Magdala. 
The  eastern  shore — always  a  contrast  to  the  western,  steep  and  bluff,  the 
ahrupt  edge  of  the  table  land  of  Bashan— now  resembles  it  in  its  solitude 
and  desolation.  Apek  and  Gadara  are  as  forsaken  as  Capernaum  and 
Chorazin.  But  on  these  the  Gospel  narrative  only  touches :  in  the  walk 
between  Tiberias  and  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  we  are  on  the  central  point 
of  the  life  and  works  of  our  Kedeemer.  His  sacred  feet  have  hallowed 
every  step  of  that  strand. 

Just  north  of  Tiberias,  the  cliffs  which  edge  the  plain  of  Hattin — the 
scene  of  the  death-struggle  of  the  Crusades — push  closer  to  the  lake,  and 
leave  but  a  narrow  belt  of  low-lying  land.  After  a  walk  of  about  three 
miles  we  come  to  the  little  open  valley  of  Dalmanutha,  with  fertile  fields, 
choked  with  a  wild  luxuriance  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  runners,  and  many 
copious  fountains  gushing  forth.  Then  across  a  shoulder  of  the  cliffs,  and 
descend  at  once  into  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
plain  stand  the  only  dwellings  in  its  whole  extent — the  hovels  of  Magdala 
—  that  name  familiar  and  loved  through  Christendom. 

If  fancy  may  be  allowed  to  select  a  scene  for  .the  delivery  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  would  be  on  the  slopes  which  push  out  from 
the  wall  of  precipices  that  form  the  southern  limit  of  the  plain.  Here  our 
Lord  may  have  ascended  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  round  boulders,  which 
afford  a  commanding  position,  and,  while  His  disciples  stood  around  and 
behind  Him,  a  vast  multitude,  arranged,  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  slope 
before  Him,  could  stand  within  hearing  of  His  every  word.  From  this 
spot  we  have  the  best  view  of  the  sacred  plain,  about  three  miles  in  extent 
each  way.  The  round  fountain,  one  of  the  claimants  for  the  site  of 
Capernaum,  pours  out  its  fertilising  stream  from  the  western  edge,  and  a 
little  rivulet  winds  from  it  across  the  plain,  fringed  and  shaded  with 
a  gorgeous  canopy  of  scented  oleander — one  rich  mass  of  rosy  pink ;  and 
every  breeze  is  charged  with  its  perfume.  Opposite,  at  the  northern  edge, 
close  to  the  lake,  a  ruined  khan  or  Saracenic  caravanserai,  and  a  clump  of 
dark  fig  trees  mark  Ain  et  Tin,  a  claimant  for  Bethsaida.  Further  on,  the 
low  promontory  of  Tell  Hum  pushes  out  into  the  water,  with  a  sand  bank 
projecting  beyond  it,  and  a  strand,  on  which  many  a  fishing-boat  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  where  if,  as  seems  now  probable,  the  exhumed  synagogue, 
with  its  marble  columns  and  entablature,  marks  the  site  of  Capernaum,  the 
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fishermen  of  Galilee  were  mending  their  nets  when  called  to  he  fishers  of 
men,  and  on  whose  sands  they  left  their  boats  to  cast  another  net  around  the 
world.  Between  Tell  Hum  and  Ain  et  Tin  ("  the  fountain  of  the  fig  tree  "), 
but  shut  out  from  view,  is  Ain  Tabighah,  where  I  should  place  Bethsaida 
("the  house  offish"),  with  its  mill,  and  its  copious  stream  of  hot  mineral 
water.  Tabighah,  too,  has  its  round  fountain,  100  feet  in  diameter,  the  record 
of  a  perished  population.  Here  is  the  only  fishing-boat  left  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  except  those  of  Tiberias ;  and  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  warm 
stream  is  the  best  fishing-ground  of  the  lake.  Following  up  the  basaltic 
ridge,  which  has  once  poured  a  stream  of  lava  into  the  valley,  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  inland  we  come  upon  the  ruins  of  Kerazeh,  which  can  scarcely 
be  anything  else  than  Chorazin.  No  words  can  express  the  desolation  of 
Kerazeh.  The  remains  can  easily  be  traced  in  irregular  heaps  strewn  amidst 
great  blocks  of  basalt,  but  not  a  ruin  retains  its  shape,  nor  can  we  say  more 
than  that  the  hand  of  man  must  have  once  been  busy  here.  "  Woe  unto 
thee,  Chorazin!" 

Scarcely  less  desolate  is  the  site  of  the  other  Bethsaida, — near  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, — reached  after  a  walk  of 
three  miles  further  on,  by  a  rugged  path  strewn  with  black  boulders.  The 
Jordan  enters  the  lake  through  low  oozy  banks,  well  cultivated,  but  without 
trees,  save  a  solitary  clump  of  palms.  The  "  tell,"  or  mound  of  Bethsaida, 
is  on  the  east  side ;  and  on  the  slope  up  to  it  there  is  luxuriant  verdure  — 
the  various  kinds  of  lucerne  and  clover  reaching  to  the  waist  in  spring- 
time.    "  There  was  much  grass  in  the  place." 

But  the  beauty  of  Gennesareth  is  really  centred  in  its  plain.  There, 
intersected  by  the  path  from  the  waters  to  the  round  fountain,  where, 
perhaps,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  was  uttered,  and  where  its  every  incident 
is  illustrated  with  marvellous  exactness,  not  only  the  oleanders,  but  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  as  well  as  its  gigantic  thorns,  are  found  in  their 
greatest  abundance.  The  yellow  and  red  tulips  dot  the  side  of  the  banks. 
The  scarlet  anemone,  the  best  claimant  to  be  "  the  lily  of  the  field,"  carpets 
the  plain  soon  after  the  corn  has  been  sown.  The  small  blue  iris,  not  less 
brilliant,  mingles  with  it;  and  a  magnificent  convolvulus,  with  purple 
blossoms,  hangs  in  festoons  from  every  bush.  Nature  is  lovely  as  ever ; 
but  man  has  left  these  shores— claimed  by  the  Jewish  historian  to  be  the 
garden  of  the  world — to  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  and  the  gazelle. 
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JACOB'S  W&LL 


F  Shechem  be,  as  an  old  writer  has  called  it,  "  the  boss  or  navel  of 
Israel,"  it  is  round  that  heap  of  stones  which  marks  the  mouth 
of  Jacob's  Well  that  the  story  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  revolves. 
Geographically  and  historically,  we  are  here  in  the  centre  spot  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  long  backbone  of  Palestine — its  central  mountain  range — is 
here  suddenly  cleft  in  twain,  and  a  deep  valley,  in  places  scarcely  more 
than  500  yards  wide,  is  sunk  800  feet  below  the  enclosing  mountains  of 
Ebal  to  the  north,  and  Gerizim  to  the  south.  Their  sides  are  very  steep, 
and  many  a  cavern  is  worn  in  the  soft  limestone  ridges,  while  countless 
springs  gush  forth,  chiefly  from  the  southern  mountain,  rendering  the  little 
vale  a  perennial  centre  of  life  and  verdure. 

A  site  so  fair  and  lovely  invited,  like  Damascus,  by  its  many  waters 
the  earliest  settlement  of  mankind.  As  old  as  Damascus  and  Hebron, 
older  than  any  other  known  city  of  Syria,  Shechem  was  a  city  while  Abram 
yet  tarried  in  Chaldsea.  It  occupies  the  watershed  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Jordan.  The  streams  which  dash  over  the  pavements  at  the  west 
end  of  the  modern  town  of  Nablous  find  their  way  to  the  western  sea ; 
the  scantier  supply  which  passes  through  the  eastern  gate  flows  down  by 
the  passes  of  Ephraim  to  the  Jordan  valley.  About  two  miles  from  the 
modern  town,  but  not  half  that  distance  from  the  limits  of  ancient 
Shechem,  the  mountains  slightly  recede  on  either  side,  and  the  valley 
suddenly  opens  on  the  wide  level  plain  of  Shechem — the  Mukhna,  as  it 
is  now  called.  Just  outside  the  valley,  eastward  of  its  opening,  a  heap  of 
ruins,  with  a  few  broken  columns  lying  prostrate,  and  a  deep  unprotected 
well  in  the  centre,  marks  that  spot,  venerated  for  ages  by  Jew,  Christian, 
and  Moslem  alike — Jacob's  Well.  We  sit  down  on  a  crumbling  block  at 
the  edge  of  the  well,  and  look  around.      What  a  catena  of  the  history 
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of  the  chosen  people  is  brought  before  the  mind's  eye  !  Every  feature  of 
the  scene  recals  some  special  incident.  We  look  along  the  far-stretching 
plain  of  the  Mukhna,  through  which  the  traveller  has  passed  by  the 
scorching  treeless  road  from  Jerusalem — that  road  which  the  Redeemer 
traversed,  wearied  by  His  journey  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gladly  sat 
down  on  the  very  spot  where  we  now  are,  but  which  then  invited  the 
wayfarer  to  repose  under  the  arched  arcade  which  protected  the  well. 
Along  that  dusty  plain  He,  too,  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  saw  the  fields  white 
for  the  harvest.  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  fascination  of  that  well,  as  we 
muse  on  its  brink,  that  here,  more  certainly  than  on  any  other  spot  of 
earth,  we  know  we  are  on  the  very  spot  consecrated  by  His  sacred  presence 
— we  know  that  exactly  where  we  are  sitting  He  sat ;  and  we  seem  to  be 
actually  listening  to  His  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  as  we  read  aloud 
the  Gospel  story,  and  hear  Him  discoursing  to  His  disciples  of  that 
ripening  harvest  of  souls  which  others  had  sown  but  they  were  to  reap. 

Here,  too,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  very  first  scene  in  the  connection 
of  Israel  with  Canaan.  Here,  under  the  shade  of  the  oak  (or  terebinth)  of 
Moreh,  in  the  plain  of  Shechem,  the  father  of  the  faithful  pitched  his  first 
tent  in  Canaan,  and  took  possession,  as  it  were,  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
for  his  posterity.  Under  the  shade  of  that  tree  he  erected  the  first  altar 
ever  raised  in  that  land  to  the  honour  of  Jehovah,  when  the  pledge  that  his 
seed  should  possess  it  was  renewed  to  him  (Gen.  xii.  6).  The  oak  has  long 
since  perished;  but  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  place,  for  we  look 
behind  us,  and  on  the  slope,  about  400  yards  to  the  north,  is  the  small 
white  building  that  marks  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  This,  then,  is  the  parcel 
of  ground  that  Jacob  bought  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  where,  like 
his  forefather,  he  first  encamped  when  he  came  from  the  land  of  the  east ; 
here  he,  too,  erected  his  altar,  and  here  he  sunk  that  well,  which  has 
remained  to  the  present  day.  The  very  circumstances  of  his  case  explain 
both  his  purchase  and  his  sinking  this  well.  Though  the  plain  is  the 
richest  in  the  land,  yet  the  streams  in  it  are  few.  The  brook  that  flows 
eastward  from  the  valley  is  but  scanty ;  for  most  of  the  springs  are  drained 
to  the  west.  Two  of  the  three  ffreat  fountains  on  this  side  the  city  were 
within  its  boundaries,  and  the  third  belonged  to  the  village  of  Shalem 
hard  by.  Jacob  knew  well  the  jealousy  between  the  settled  inhabitants 
and  the  nomad  herdsmen,  who  would  certainly  not  be  permitted  to  water 
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their  flocks  within  the  precincts ;  and,  therefore,  with  that  cautious 
prudence  which  ever  stamped  his  character,  he  purchases  a  small  piece 
of  land,  quite  outside  the  valley,  where  there  could  he  no  suspicion  of  his 
making  a  stronghold,  and  in  it  he  sinks  this  well, — which  must  have  been 
for  those  times  a  most  costly  work, — deeper  far  than  the  wells  sunk  by  his 
grandfather  Abraham  under  similar  circumstances  at  Beersheba,  and  which 
also  remain  to  this  day.  We  know  not  the  original  depth  of  this  well ; 
but  it  measured,  some  few  years  ago,  105  feet ;  and  probably  this  falls  far 
short  of  its  original  depth,  since  rubbish  has  been  continually  and  wantonly 
thrown  in,  till  now  it  is  choked  at  a  depth  of  75  feet. 

Abraham's  terebinth  still  survived  in  the  days  of  Jacob ;  for  under  it 
he  buried  the  images  and  charms  which  Rachel  and  others  of  his  family 
had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram.  Here  that  Patriarch  was 
encamped  when  Simeon  and  Levi,  with  their  armed  retainers,  so  fearfully 
avenged  their  sister's  dishonour.  Hither,  likewise,  when  their  father  had 
prudently  withdrawn,  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  feed  their  flocks,  when 
Joseph  was  sent  to  inquire  after  their  welfare.  To  Joseph  this  first  fruit 
of  a  possession  was  bequeathed  by  his  father ;  and  here,  in  that  spot  of 
ground,  in  accordance  with  his  special  injunction,  was  laid  his  embalmed 
body,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt, 
and  which,  under  Joshua,  they  finally  laid  in  his  own  patrimony 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32).  Prom  that  day  to  this  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  tomb  has  remained  undisturbed, — its  tenant  venerated  equally  by 
the  successive  occupants  of  the  land  of  Ephraim;  while  it  was  no  part 
of  the  policy  of  Greek  and  Roman  conquerors  (to  whom  alone  the  name 
of  Joseph  was  not  sacred)  to  molest  the  sanctuaries  or  tombs  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  was  in  sight  of  this  spot  that  the  grand  national  gathering  was 
held,  when  Israel  took  final  possession  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  The 
position  is  exactly  adapted  for  that  scene,  when  Joshua  and  the  princes  of 
the  tribes  were  gathered  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  the  priests  and  Levites 
and  other  chiefs  arranged  in  ranks,  rising  tier  above  tier  on  the  sides  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  while  the  ample  plain  would  afford  space  for  all  the 
multitude  of  the  nation, — the  furthest  being  in  sight,  if  not  in  hearing. 
And  just  before  the  valley  expands,  there  have  been  recently  noticed, 
exactly  facing  each  other,  two  natural  recesses,  formed  like  amphitheatres, 
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at  the  base  of  both  Ebal  and  Geriziin,  where  the  leaders  of  the  people  may 
have  been  gathered,  and  whence  they  may  have  led  the  loud-echoing 
response  to  the  curses  proclaimed  on  the  one  side,  and  the  blessings  on 
the  other.  Prom  mountain  to  mountain  could  the  chanted  sentences  be 
easily  heard.  The  acoustic  properties  of  that  enclosed  valley  are  very 
remarkable  ;  and  we  have  found  it  easy  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  and  to 
distinguish  every  word,  from  Gerizim  to  Ebal,  in  the  still  morning  or 
evening  air. 

Here,  too,  Joshua  gathered  his  people  for  his  dying  farewell  (Josh, 
xxiv.  1).  Here,  under  Abraham's  oak,  he  set  up  the  altar  of  witness.  By 
that  altar  the  usurper  Abimelech  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  men  of 
Shechem.  From  those  overhanging  heights  of  Gerizim,  clinging  among 
the  brambles  at  the  top,  and  looking  down  over  the  olive  trees,  fig  trees, 
and  vines  beneath  him,  Jothain  spoke  the  first  parable  recorded  in  history. 
Here  Avas  held  many  an  after  national  gathering.  Here  was  consummated 
the  rending  of  Joseph  from  Judah,  when  Pehoboam  met  the  assembled 
nation,  and  rashly  rejected  their  requests.  Here,  very  soon,  was  crowned 
Jeroboam,  and  the  schism,  unhealed  to  this  day,  was  completed. 

No  wonder  that  all  these  events,  crowded  under  the  shadow  of  Gerizim, 
made  the  entrance  Of  that  little  valley  to  be  in  after  ages  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  centre  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  Up  to  the  captivity,  the  royal 
capital  changed  with  the  ever-changing  usurping  dynasties ;  but  the  heart 
of  the  people  was  round  Joseph's  Tomb  and  Jacob's  Well.  When  idolatry 
was  driven  out,  on  the  crest  of  Gerizim,  in  full  view  of  that  well,  the  great 
national  temple  of  the  Samaritans  was  erected :  soon,  however,  ,to  be  laid 
in  ruins  through  the  enmity  of  Judah.  Up  to  these  ruins  our  Lord  looked 
and  pointed,  when,  seated  here,  He  declared  to  the  Samaritan  woman: 
"The  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father." 

The  temple,  built  on  the  north-eastern  brow  of  Gerizim,  almost  over- 
hanging the  well,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever  since,  though  its  plan  and 
foundations  may  very  easily  be  traced.  The  jealousy  of  Joseph  and  Judah 
continued  unabated  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  though  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  was  restored ;  but  all  the  traditions  of  the  Samaritans  were 
made  to  centre  in  Gerizim.  They  held  the  Pentateuch,  but  rejected  the 
Prophets.     The  Law  they  interpolated  in  places,  appending  to  the  command- 
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ments  a  charge  to  worship  the  Lord  on  Mount  Gerizim.  For  this  mountain 
they  claimed  the  meeting-place  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedec ;  they  asserted 
it  to  be  the  Moriah  where  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  and  where  the 
substitutory  atonement  was  typified  and  taught.  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  they  still  show  the  twelve  stones  which  they  say  Joshua  set  up 
there,  having  brought  them  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform,  the  place  of  the  great  altar 
of  burnt- sacrifice  can  be  easily  recognised,  and  by  it  the  shaft  of  a  deep 
well  sunk  in  the  rock :  the  whole  being  in  its  general  outline  and  plan 
manifestly  suggested  by  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  fact,  it  appears  to 
have  been  designed  by  a  schismatic  priest,  Manasseh,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  office  by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage ;  and  who 
took  with  him  to  the  Assyrian  settlers  among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  a 
copy  of  the  law  of  Moses, — the  original  of  the  celebrated  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

These  people,  who  thus  adopted  a  mutilated  Jewish  ritual,  were  hardly 
Ephraimites  at  all.  We  see  that,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  Sanballat  and  his 
colleagues  distinctly  assert  their  Assyrian  descent;  but  afterwards  this 
people  claimed  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  Thus  the  woman  at  the  well 
speaks  to  our  Lord :  "  Our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well."  It  is 
very  possible  that  they  had  gradually  intermarried  with  Israelites  who 
became  mingled  with  the  heathen,  and  that  some  of  the  old  tribe  had 
lingered  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  after  the  Assyrian 
captivity  and  resettlement.  Now  the  modern  Samaritan  would  utterly 
repudiate  all  eastern  origin.  Their  features  certainly  are  very  Jewish,  and 
unlike  the  Syrians,  but  their  physiognomy  can  easily  be  recognised  as 
distinct  from  the  Hebrew  type  of  other  districts.  They  still  remain,  few 
in  number,  a  mere  handful,  clustered  near  that  well  where  to  one  of  their 
race  the  universality  of  the  new  revelation  was  unfolded — at  once  the 
smallest,  and  almost  the  most  ancient  religious  sect  in  the  world.  They 
wear  a  peculiar  costume :  and  their  crimson  turban  distinguishes  them 
at  sight  from  Moslem,  Christian,  or  Jew.  They  have  but  one  synagogue, 
an  obscure  building,  retired  among  a  labyrinth  of  courts  in  Nablous,  the 
modern  Shechem.  After  the  Christian  epoch  they  were  a  people  of  some 
consideration;  but  wars  and  rebellions  reduced  their  numbers,  till,  from 
the  sixth  century,  they  appear  no  more  in  history.     Even  lately  they  have 
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been  dying  out,  and  their  communities  at  Damascus  and  Jaffa  have  dis- 
appeared; and  there  are  now  not  more  that  two  hundred  Samaritans  in 
the  world.  Their  Sacred  Roll  is  well  known,  and  is  exhibited  with  great 
pomp  on  their  high  days.  It  is  practically  the  object  of  Samaritan 
adoration;  and,  though  not  of  the  immense  antiquity  which  they  claim 
for  it,  is  probably  among  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  the  world.  It  is 
written,  as  are  all  their  books,  in  the  old  Hebrew  character,  while  all  Jews 
since  the  time  of  Ezra  have  used  the  Chaldsean  character,  in  which  our 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  printed. 

One  circumstance  remains  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  Sama- 
ritans, or  Cuthites,  as  the  Jews  called  them.  Though  the  daily  sacrifice 
and  the  paschal  lamb  have  ceased  to  be  offered  by  the  Jews  since  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  have  still  maintained  to  the  present  day  the 
annual  paschal  sacrifice.  Every  year  the  little  community  gathers  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Gerizim,  though  not  on  the  site  of  their  old  temple ; 
and,  with  imperfect  and  mutilated  rites,  three  or  four  lambs  are  slain  and 
eaten, — the  last  remaining  vestige  of  sacrificial  rites. 

Now,  as  when  our  Lord  discoursed  by  the  well,  the  Samaritan  clings 
with  intense  tenacity  to  his  belief  in  the  restoration  of  his  temple,  and 
points  out  its  remains  to  the  traveller  with  bitterness  of  heart.  The  view 
from  these  ruins  is  one  of  the  grandest,  next  to  that  of  Tabor,  in  the  whole 
land,  embracing  the  wiiole  east  and  south  of  Palestine. 

The  women  of  Shechem  no  longer  come  to  draw  water  at  Jacob's 
Well;  but  the  same  spirit  remains  in  them,  which  would  scorn  to  give 
drink  to  a  Jew  under  the  shadow  of  that  temple  which  his  forefathers 
destroyed;  nor  has  the  clay  yet  come  when,  gathered  into  one  fold,  the 
outcasts  of  Israel  and  the  dispersed  of  Judah  sball  be  assembled,  when 
"  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim." 
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HE  Land  of  Promise  and  the  land  of  actual  inheritance  in  the 
north  of  Israel  were  by  no  meaus  identical.  The  goodly  heritage 
assigned  to  Asher,  was  only  partially  occupied  by  the  tribe. 
Stretching  in  a  long  line  from  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  round  the 
base  of  Carmel,  with  the  coast  strip  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  then 
over  a  bold  ridge  descending  again  into  the  narrow  plain  of  Phoenicia, 
Asher  obtained  the  blessing  of  Jacob — his  "bread  was  fat,"  and  he  "yielded 
royal  dainties"  from  these  fertile  plains.  Prom  the  rich  slopes  behind 
them,  still,  to  this  day,  dark  with  olive-yards,  he  had  the  blessing  of 
Moses — he  "  dipped  his  foot  in  oil ;  "  and  in  the  metal  work  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  his  "  shoes  were  iron  and  brass."  But  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  never 
conquered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  behind  them.  Erom  the 
earliest  times  they  seem  to  have  lived,  if  not  in  league,  at  least  at  peace, 
with  Israel.  "Asher  abode  in  his  harbours,"  and  left  the  struggle  against 
Canaan  to  be  fought  out  by  others.  Here  Asher  drove  a  thriving  trade 
with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  rich  plain  and  terraces  supplied  the  markets  of 
the  great  cities  with  fruits  and  vegetables;  while,  buried  in  commerce, 
absorbed  in  founding  colonies,  and  equipping  expeditions  for  distant  shores, 
the  Phoenicians,  in  ordinary  times,  cared  little  to  extend  their  power  inland. 
That  strange  and  mysterious  race,  now  so  utterly  perished,  seems  to  have 
lived  almost  on,  as  well  as  by  the  sea,  content  if  they  only  could  hold  secure 
their  harbours,  whether  in  Western  Asia,  Africa,  or  distant  Cornwall.  Not 
even  Venice  was  so  truly  wedded  to  the  deep. 

Of  all  the  power  and  wealth  of  those  merchant  princes,  hardly  a  trace 
remains  to-day.  The  lion's  roar  may  be  heard  among  the  broken  masonry 
of  Carthage ;  Tyre  is  but  a  village ;  Sidon  is  a  squalid  town,  with  little 
wealth  or  trade.     The  cradle  of  the  world's  commerce,  the  mother  of  Tyre, 
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has  only  a  few  fishing  boats  in  her  harbonr.  Very  near  the  northern 
border  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,  a  little  promontory  juts  out  into  the  sea,  with 
a  reef  of  rocks  bending  crescent-wise  towards  the  north :  this  forms  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Sidon.  The  entrance  has  been  narrowed  by  a  pier, 
built  out  on  arches,  now  in  decay,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  a  massive 
but  crumbling  tower.  Thus  a  harbour  was  formed;  small,  indeed,  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  shipping,  but  larger  than  the  famous  ports  of 
classic  Greece.  Along  the  reef,  we  may  yet  see  the  traces  of  Sidonian  skill. 
Large  blocks  of  sculptured  marble,  and  many  polished  columns  of  colossal 
size,  lie  strewn  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  are  visible  on  a  calm  day, 
perforated  and  honeycombed  by  boring  shells.  But  there  yet  remain  on 
the  jagged,  fretted  rocks  the  huge  stones  of  old  arches,  carved  doorways, 
sometimes  a  fragment  of  the  pavement  of  the  quay,  immense  stones  care- 
fully fitted  into  the  reef  upon  which  were  erected  the  warehouses  of  the 
Phoenician  port.  The  holes  are  still  visible  where  the  iron  stanchions  of 
the  gates  and  mooring  rings  were  attached.  But  in  many  places  the  sea 
has  worn  through  the  reef — as  may  be  seen  in  the  plate— and  makes  a 
clean  breach  into  the  harbour.  It  would  by  this  time  have  swept  away 
much  more  but  for  the  masses  of  huge  masonry  and  broken  shafts  which 
have  fallen  outside,  and  form  a  breastwork  against  the  force  of  the  waves. 
It  was  on  this  quay  that  St.  Paul  landed,  when  courteously  entreated  by 
Julius,  on  his  way  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 

Of  the  modern  town,  now  known  as  Saida,  there  is  little  to  note. 
The  streets  are  merely  narrow  passages,  with  a  gutter  down  the  centre: 
sometimes  arched  over,  sometimes  roofed  with  decaying  wattles,  and  cells 
rather  than  houses  opening  on  each  side,  where  coppersmiths  and  fruit 
dealers  ply  their  trades.  "We  are  only  reminded  of  what  Sidon  once  was 
by  pieces  of  precious  marble,  portions  of  polished  columns,  and  sculptured 
friezes,  built  into  the  walls  of  the  modern  hovels.  Outside  the  town,  we 
find  occasional  hints  of  its  olden  grandeur  in  the  mosaic  pavements,  which 
often  form  garden  pathways,  but  which  have  been  the  flooring  of  Boman 
mansions.  Once,  when  riding  in  a  heavy  rain  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
the  floods  had  washed  away  the  loose  pebbles  from  the  mule  path,  and  we 
saw  exposed  to  view  a  splendid  piece  of  mosaic  of  exquisite  pattern,  with 
figures  of  Astarte  or  Astaroth  at  the  four  corners,  inlaid  in  the  smallest 
squares  of  many-coloured  marble.     But  though  the  choicest  works  of  man 
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have  all  gone  to  decay,  the  works  of  nature  remain  in  their  richest  loveliness. 
Land -ward  the  city  is  huried  in  a  forest  of  gardens,  which  come  down  on 
both  sides  of  it  to  the  edge  of  the  shore,  and  tell  us  what  the  whole  plain 
of  Phoenicia  may  once  have  been.  But  let  no  one  picture  them  from  their 
ideas  of  an  English  garden.  Shade,  not  neatness,  is  the  aim  of  oriental 
horticulture.  A  wilderness  of  fruit  trees,  oranges,  apricots,  figs,  almonds, 
peaches,  and  bananas,  screen  by  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  the  rank  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  cucumbers,  carrots,  melons,  and  tomatoes  beneath 
them.  These  are  the  "  gardens  watered  by  the  foot,"  where  the  vapour 
rises  in  steaming  clouds  after  noon;  as  from  early  morning  an  ass  works 
the  well  wheel.  This  wheel  is  girt  round  with  earthen  pots,  which  in  turn 
touch  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  shallow  well,  and  pour  it  out  into  a 
conduit,  whence  the  gardener  directs  it  through  little  rills  with  his  foot,  till 
every  square  yard  of  ground  and  the  roots  of  each  fruit  tree  have  had  their 
share.  In  most  of  the  gardens  stands  a  simple  arbour,  covered  with  trellis 
work,  and  shaded  by  the  large  leaves  of  the  bottle  gourd :  the  great  fruit  of 
which  often  hangs  from  the  tendrils  after  the  wind  or  cold  have  stripped 
the  foliage.  Under  such  a  gourd  the  prophet  Jonah  rested.  No  plant 
grows  more  rapidly — none  more  suddenly  withers  away.  A  snail  may  in  a 
few  minutes  eat  off  a  ring  of  the  succulent  bark  which  covers  its  slender 
stem,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  will  have  withered  away. 

The  memories  of  Sidon  carry  us  back  to  the  world's  infancy.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  along  with  the  oldest  cities  of  the  earth.  It 
is  called  "the  mother  of  Tyre;  "  though  the  daughter  afterwards  outgrew 
the  mother.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Joshua  as  "Great  Zidon:"  it  was 
manifestly  the  place  to  which  the  Canaanites  looked  for  protection,  as  we 
read  that  there  was  no  deliverer  for  Laish,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  men 
of  Dan,  because  "  it  was  far  from  Zidon."  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad 
of  Homer  for  the  skill  of  its  daughters  in  weaving  sumptuous  robes — 
steeped  probably  in  the  world-famed  Tyrian  dye.  In  the  Odyssey,  as 
well  as  the  Iliad,  the  Zidonians  are  renowned  also  for  their  skill  as  silver- 
smiths. When  Solomon  would  build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem, 
he  sends  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  not  only  for  an  architect,  but  for  skilled 
artificers — "  There  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timbers  like 
unto  the  Zidonians."  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  recently  discovered 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Zidonians  in  stone  as  well  as  timber,  in  the  marks 
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painted  in  red  on  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Temple  platform  at  Jerusalem, 
brought  to  light  this  year  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  and 
identified  as  being  Phoenician  letters :  the  handiwork,  probably,  of  the 
masons  supplied  by  Hiram  to  Solomon. 

Prom  the  time  of  Solomon,  Zidon  is  not  often  mentioned  in  direct 
connection  with  Israel.  The  event  connected  with  Zidon  which  most 
affected  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  during  the  monarchy  was  the 
marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Zidonians.  Prom  the  denunciations  in  the  prophets  we  may  see  that 
Tyre  was  the  leading  city  of  the  Phoenician  state;  and  profane  history 
supplies  the  account  of  many  struggles  between  the  two  for  supremacy. 
Zidon  was  involved  in  the  same  ruin  as  Israel  by  the  invasion  of  Shal- 
maneser.  It  submitted  a  century  later  to  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
its  fleets,  after  it  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  bore  their  share 
in  the  attack  upon  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  its  sailors  were  deemed  the  best 
of  all  in  that  vast  host.  But  its  history  after  the  captivity  is  apart  from 
the  Sacred  Record,  and,  indeed,  it  never,  after  the  Greek  conquest  by 
Alexander,  regained  its  former  importance,  though  temporarily  revived  by 
the  Christians  of  the  Crusades,  and  also,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
by  the  Druse  Emir,  Pakkr  ed-Deen.  But  its  trade  has  since  been  diverted 
to  the  more  spacious  harbour  of  Beyrout ;  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be  revived. 

It  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament;  yet  once  our  Lord 
visited  its  coasts,  and,  as  seems  probable  from  the  readings  of  several 
manuscripts,  passed  through  Sidon  itself  on  that  journey  when  He  healed 
the  daughter  of  the  humble-minded  Sidonian  woman.  His  fame  had 
already  reached  Phoenicia,  and  probably  He  had  many  disciples  in  these 
heathen  cities ;  for  long  before  His  journey  thither,  "  They  about  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  a  great  multitude,  when  they  had  heard  what  great  things  He  did, 
came  unto  Him."  Local  tradition  makes  Him  to  have  passed  through 
Sidon,  wrought  the  miracle  of  healing  near  Zarephath,  and  then,  going 
near  Tyre,  to  have  crossed  the  mountain  range  back  to  Galilee.  Whether 
founded  on  fact  or  not,  it  is  a  very  natural  tradition  which  has  assigned  our 
Lord's  visit  to  the  same  village  which  was  blessed  by  the  sojourn  of  Elijah. 
The  negotiation  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  with  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  the  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  believers  there,  are  the  only  other  New  Testament  incidents 
connected  with  Sidonian  historv. 
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EVASTATED  as  Jerusalem  lias  been  time  after  time,  eleven  times 
taken  by  storm,  often  after  long  sieges,  and  down-trodden  for 
ages,  there  is  little  left  above  ground  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
ancient  grandeur.  If  we  would  read  the  topography  of  old  Jerusalem,  it 
is  below  the  surface  that  we  must  trace  it.  The  modern  city  yields  scarce  an 
indication  of  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground.  But,  buried  deep  under 
many,  sometimes  under  one  hundred,  feet  of  rubbish,  lie  entombed  the 
witnesses  of  Israelitish  wealth  and  resources.  Pierced  through  and  through 
by  aqueducts,  honeycombed  with  cisterns,  the  hills  of  Zion  and  Moriah 
attest  the  provision  that  once  existed  for  the  needs  of  a  teeming  population. 
Special  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  ancient  water  supply  of 
the  Holy  City  ;  and  we  find  that  though  no  springs  are  now  seen  gushing 
to  the  surface,  and  though  the  country  around  is  miserably  furnished  with 
a  few  scanty  wells,  there  yet  exist  the  means  for  providing  an  inexhaustible 
supply.  There  are  fountains  within  the  city,  and  at  a  distance,  both  north 
and  south,  springs,  tapped  and  conveyed  by  several  aqueducts  to  deep  tanks 
and  hidden  cisterns,  whilst  the  vast  system  of  aqueducts  for  miles  from 
Solomon's  Pools,  was  so  arranged  that  during  its  many  sieges,  though 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  never 
suffered  the  miseries  of  thirst. 

It  is  especially  about  the  Temple  area  on  Mount  Moriah  that  the 
system  of  water  supply  centred.  Not  only  did  the  two  aqueducts  from 
Solomon's  Pools,  after  winding  round  the  City  of  David,  finally  cross  the 
Tyropseon  valley  to  the  vaults  of  the  Temple,  but  there  are  vast  subterranean 
caverns,  partly  natural  and  enlarged  and  cemented  by  art,  which  contained 
millions  of  gallons.  One  of  these,  "  the  sea,"  is  so  large  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  an  underground  lake.  Besides  these,  to  the  north  of  the  Temple 
area,  there  were  large  open  tanks,  now  half  filled  with  rubbish,  known 
as  Birket  Israil. 
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These  are  generally  identified  with  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  of  the  Gospel. 
That  these  were  water  tanks,  and  not  a  mere  moat  for  the  defence  of  the 
Temple,  is  proved  by  their  masonry  and  cement. 

We  are  told  by  the  Evangelist  that  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  was  by  the 
sheep  market  (or  rather  sheep  gate),  which  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
north-east  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  name  of  the  pools  was  derived  from 
Bezetha,  the  appellation  given  to  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  city. 
Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  as  to  the  identity  of  Birket  Israil  with 
Bethesda  have  been  pretty  well  set  at  rest  by  the  researches  of  Lieutenant 
Warren,  who  has  discovered  and  explored  the  tunnels  which  connected  it 
with  the  subterranean  reservoirs  under  the  Temple,  and  through  which 
these  were  filled  from  the  open  pools  outside. 

The  five  porches,  in  which  sat  the  impotent  folk,  were  the  large  arcades 
or  cloisters,  with  five  open  arches  in  front,  which  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  pool,  and  afforded  shelter  to  those  who  waited  for  the  exercise  of  the 
healing  virtues  with  which  from  time  to  time  the  waters  were  endowed. 
Such  porches  may  be  seen  round  wells  at  Damascus  at  the  present  day; 
and  such  were  those  which  surrounded  the  Temple,  as  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  Solomon's  Porch,  and  the  Royal  Porch,  or  colonnade,  which 
"ran  along  the  southern  wall  of  Herod's  Temple.  Two  arches,  shown  in  the 
plate,  at  the  western  end  of  the  reservoir,  are  said  by  the  monks  to  be  two 
of  the  five  porches  ;  but  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  they  must  have  been 
intended  for  very  different  uses,  probably  for  the  passage  of  the  water  into 
the  pools.  The  colonnade  to  which  our  Lord  resorted  when  He  healed  the 
man  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity  on  the  Sabbath  day,  must  have  run  along 
the  north  side  adjoining  the  street,  where  now  is  seen  a  heap  of  crumbling 
ruins,  overgrown  with  hyssop  and  wild  runners ;  as  on  the  south  the 
masonry  abutted  on  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple  area. 

The  plate  gives  a  characteristic  representation,  not  only  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  houses  of  modern  Jerusalem,  but  also  of  the  strange  mingling 
of  ruin  and  hovel,  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  which  is  impressed  upon 
every  visitor,  and  perplexes  and  impedes  all  archaeological  research.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  wall  on  the  left  reaches  the  summit  of  the  ancient 
reservoir ;  the  upper  part,  set  a  little  further  back,  is  the  Saracenic  wall 
erected  round  the  Haram,  on  the  site  of  the  old  circuit  of  the  Temple  area, 
at  its  north-eastern  extremity. 
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HE  Pool  of  Siloain,  though  not  among  the  largest,  is  the  most 
famous  and  hallowed  of  the  many  pools  and  cisterns  which 
supplied  the  wants  of  Jerusalem.  In  our  minds  it  is  associated 
almost  exclusively  with  that  miracle  of  love  and  power,  recorded  at  length 
by  St.  John,  when  our  Redeemer  sent  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  and  he  washed  and  came  seeing.  It  is,  however,  referred  to 
as  peculiarly  sacred  by  Isaiah ;  and  Jewish  writers  tell  us  that  on  the  last 
and  great  day  of  the  Peast  of  Tabernacles,  the  water  to  be  poured  over 
the  sacrifice  was  brought  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Levites  in  grand 
procession  to  the  Temple  from  Siloam,  in  commemoration  of  the  water 
flowing  from  the  rock  of  Rephidim.  To  this  ceremony  our  Lord  alluded, 
and  to  Siloam' s  Pool  He  may  have  pointed,  when  on  that  great  day  He 
stood  and  cried,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink." 
The  expression  of  Isaiah,  "The  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,"  has  a 
further  reference  to  the  gentle  steady-flowing  stream  which  passed  from 
Siloam  down  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  to  Enrogel,  by  the  king's  gardens — 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  suburb  of  Jerusalem — and  which  owed  its 
freshness  to  the  perennial  moisture  from  "  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill."  This 
valley,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Solomon,  was  always  famed  for  its 
fruit  trees ;  and  is  still  the  greenest  spot  near  Jerusalem.  The  Orientals 
know  well  the  contrast  between  the  steady  rivulet,  however  small,  which 
spreads  life  along  its  whole  course,  and  the  sudden  winter  torrent,  dry  till 
the  rains  suddenly  descend,  when  it  rushes  down  a  narrow  valley,  or  over  a 
parched  plain,  sweeping  away  the  hopes  and  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
leaving  uprooted  trees  and  ruined  terraces  behind  it. 

In  ancient  times  Siloam  was  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  we 
read  in  Nehemiah  of  the  repairing  of  "  the  gate  of  the  fountain .  .  .  and  the 
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wall  of  the  Pool  of  Siloali  by  tlie  king's  garden,  and  unto  the  stairs  that 
go  down  from  the  city  of  David"  (ch.  iii.  15).  But  Jerusalem  has  long 
since  shrunk,  on  this  side  at  least,  within  its  old  boundaries.  The  suburb 
of  Ophel  is  no  longer  walled  frOm  the  Temple  area  to  the  edge  of  Siloam, 
but  is  outside  the  walls ;  a  steep  slope,  covered  with  kitchen  gardens ;  and 
the  precipitous  rock,  on  which  may  still  be  seen  some  of  the  stairs  hewn 
in  its  side,  that  went  down  from  the  city  of  David,  is  at  some  distance 
without  the  gates.  Siloam  is  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple,  or.  as  the  area  is  now  called,  the  Haram. 

It  is  a  dilapidated,  ruinous  basin,  or  rather  two  connected  basins,  to 
which  we  descend  by  broken  steps,  surrounded  by  crumbling  masonry.  The 
inner  pool  is  a  small  rock-hewn  cave,  only  six  feet  wide  (the  entrance  to 
which  is  shown  in  the  plate),  and  into  which  the  water  regularly  runs 
through  a  subterranean  channel.  Hence  it  pours  forth  into  the  larger  tank, 
about  fifty  feet  long,  and  less  than  twenty  feet  wide.  A  few  broken  columns, 
still  standing,  show  that,  like  most  other  Eastern  tanks,  it  was  once  shaded 
by  an  arcaded  building.  At  that  time  it  must  have  been  near  twenty  feet 
deep ;  but  the  dam  has  long  been  broken  down,  and  it  does  not  now 
contain  more  than  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  The  edge  of  the  old 
structure  may  be  traced,  where  the  blind  man  may  have  stood  as  he  stooped 
to  wash  his  eyes  at  the  pool.  Prom  this  deep  reservoir  the  waters  were 
sent  forth  to  water  the  gardens  below ;  and  many  old  commentators  have 
remarked  on  the  allegorical  parallel  between  the  One  sent  to  give  life,  and 
the  waters  sent  to  quicken  the  earth,  as  also  between  the  waters  "flowing 
softly,"  and  Him  who  should  "not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street." 

We  are  quite  certain  the  spot  is  the  same.  The  name  has  come  down 
to  us  unchanged  in  the  language  of  the  country,  although  the  masonry 
may  have  been  restored.  An  old  traveller,  four  hundred  years  ago, 
describes  this  bath  as  surrounded  by  walls  and  buttresses  like  a  cloister, 
and  the  arches  supported  by  marble  pillars,  the  remains  of  which  have 
been  mentioned.  But  now  this  is  gone.  "  The  present  pool  is  a  ruin, 
with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make  it  romantic ;  its  sides  falling  in ;  its  pillars 
broken ;  its  stair  a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way ;  the  edge  of  every  stone 
worn  round  or  sharp  by  time :  in  some  parts  mere  debris;  once  Siloam, 
now,   like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  a  heap :   though  around  its  edges 
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wild  flowers,  and,  among  other  plants,  the  caper  tree,  grow  luxuriantly." 
Besides  the  caper,  or  hyssop  of  Scripture — the  plant  which  brightens  many 
an  otherwise  arid  spot,  and  hangs  in  dark  green  bushes  from  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem — the  sides  of  the  inner  pool  are  almost  clothed  with  the  lovely 
fronds  of  the  maiden-hair  fern,  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  every  well 
and  pool  in  Palestine. 

The  examination  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  first  suggested  those  recent 
explorations  which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  topography  of  old 
Jerusalem.  Little  as  there  is  above  ground  to  indicate  its  former  greatness, 
the  vast  system  of  its  underground  water  supply,  of  which  Siloam  forms 
a  part,  reveals  the  resources  and  skill  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  flow  of  water  into  Siloam  is  intermitting;,  that  at 
irregular  intervals  the  supply  is  suddenly  increased  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  subsides  again.  Such  intermittent  fountains  are  not  unknown  else- 
where, and  indicate  the  presence  of  subterranean  cisterns  and  caverns  from 
which  the  water  is  supplied.  The  stream  which  feeds  Siloam,  enters  it  under 
the  rock  from  the  north.  This  passage,  which  is  artificial,  has  been  explored 
in  its  whole  length,  till  it  reaches  a  somewhat  similar  pool,  called  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin;  a  distance  of  a  third  of  a  mile,  or  1,750  feet,  very  near  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Temple.  In  some  places  it  is  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  upright ;  but  for  the  most  part  so  choked  with  silt,  that  the  explorer 
has  to  creep  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Into  this  passage  several  others  run, 
which  have  only  been  partially  explored.  One  of  these  tunnels,  branching 
off  to  the  westward,  has  yielded  very  curious  discoveries,  which  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Jews  attempted,  during  the  siege  by 
Titus,  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  It  is  for  some 
distance  nearly  level,  and  then  rises  at  a  steep  angle,  with  the  roof  cut  in 
the  shape  of  an  arch,  and  small  niches  in  the  flooring  to  assist  the  climber. 
Hough  walls  intersect  it  in  places,  and  vaulted  chambers — probably,  partly 
natural — open  into  it.  Overhanging  the  shaft  in  one  place  was  an  iron 
ring,  to  which  a  rope  may  have  been  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling 
up  water  to  supply  the  refugees  in  the  cavern  above.  In  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  passage,  just  above  this  point,  were  found  antique  glass  lamps, 
water  jars,  a  cooking  dish  glazed  inside,  and  a  little  pile  of  charcoal,  as  if 
heaped  there  for  cooking.  Evidently,  this  was  the  last  retreat  of  some 
desperate  men,  perhaps  untrodden   by   human  foot   for   near  2,000  years 
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since  the  siege.  We  find  here  how  each  part  of  the  ancient  city  had  its 
independent  water  supply,  so  that  the  besieged  could  withdraw  from  one 
section  to  another,  and  dispute  the  city  inch  by  inch. 

But  neither  is  the  Virgin's  Pount,  which  supplies  Siloam,  an  original 
spring.  It,  too,  is  fed  by  an  underground  conduit,  coming  from  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  probably  fed  by  the  overflow  of  the  vast 
tanks  and  cisterns  with  which  we  have  now  ascertained  the  whole  of  the 
Temple  platform  is  honeycombed.  In  the  description  of  Bethlehem,  the 
great  aqueducts  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  beyond  that  town  have  been 
already  mentioned,  as  conveying  the  waters  to  Zion  and  Moriah.  These 
seem  to  have  poured  into  the  great  tanks,  of  which  more  than  forty  are 
known,  all  once  connected ;  and  thus  Siloam  may  have  been  fed  by  these 
sources  many  miles  distant.  Besides  these,  there  was  the  drainage  from 
the  upper  and  lower  Pools  of  Gihon,  directed  into  the  city  by  concealed 
conduits  by  Hezekiah,  and  which  also  converged  toward  the  Temple. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  also,  has  been  discovered  the  underground 
stream  of  the  valley  of  Tyropoeon,  which  separates  the  city  of  David  from 
Moriah,  but  which  is  buried  under  more  than  one  hundred  feet  of  rubbish ; 
and  Siloam  is  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Tyropoeon  with  the  Kedron  valley. 
Possibly  this  little  stream  may  have  had  some  connection,  not  yet  traced, 
with  Siloam.  Prom  Siloam  itself  a  subterranean  passage  has  been  partially 
traced  to  Bir  Eyub,  or  Enrogel :  and  thence  beyond  the  king's  gardens  is 
a  continued  underground  passage  to  a  pool  five  hundred  yards  lower  down 
the  valley,  with  an  unexplored  extension  beyond  it.  By  means  of  these 
subterranean  channels,  not  only  was  all  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  sacrifices 
washed  away  and  carried  out  of  sight,  but  the  waste  water  of  the  city 
could  be  turned  into  them,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  any  invading  army. 
Thus  Jerusalem  was  truly,  as  the  historian  describes  it,  "  a  city  full  of  water 
within,  but  utterly  thirsty  without."  Just  opposite  the  pool,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron,  is  the  straggling  village  of  Siloam,  once 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  its  tower,  and  still 
bearing  the  name  of  Siloam.  It  must  have  been  very  close  to  Ophel  in 
ancient  times ;  and  perhaps  the  tower  that  fell  was  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Nehemiah,  as  the  tower  that  lieth  out.  But  there  are  now  no  traces  of 
antiquity  among  its  hovels,  except  a  solitary  tomb. 
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HE  story  of  Jericho  is  connected  alike  with  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  of  our 
Redeemer's  sojourn  on  earth.  The  first  city  taken  by  Joshua, 
it  was  the  last  through  which  Christ  passed  on  His  way  to  the  scene  of  His 
passion.  It  was  the  only  place  of  any  importance  situated  in  the  lower 
Jordan  valley ;  and  the  mud  hovels  of  Er  Eiha  are  the  only  permanent 
human  habitations  now  existing  in  the  plain  of  Jordan.  Er  Eiha,  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  occupies  neither  the  site  of  old  or  of  new  Jericho, 
but  is  further  to  the  eastward,  nearer  Gilgal.  The  line  of  green  trees,  to 
the  left  of  the  plate,  covers  the  ancient  sites.  In  front,  to  the  right,  are  the 
hills  of  Moab,  separated  from  the  plain  by  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  old  castle  in  the  centre,  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor,  though 
popularly  known  as  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  is  only  a  Saracenic  fort, 
mentioned  first  by  writers  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  foreground 
is  occupied  by  one  of  the  rude  fences  with  which  the  wretched  inhabitants 
protect  their  barley  crops :  a  heap  of  cuttings  of  the  nubk  thorn,  the 
indigenous  tree  of  the  district,  thrown  loosely  on  the  ground.  Its  recurved 
hooked  spines  penetrate  the  toughest  hide,  and  bury  themselves  deeper  at 
every  effort  to  push  through  them.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  watered  by 
the  perennial  stream  of  the  Kelt,  which  comes  down  a  tremendous  fissure 
by  the  side  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  from  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  old  Jericho ;  which  depended  rather  on  two  copious  and 
magnificent  springs — the  Eountain  of  Elisha,  and  the  Eount  Docus,  Ain 
Duk — than  on  the  stream  for  its  verdure. 

The  whole  fertility  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  is  concentrated  here  at 
its  extremity,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  in  those  of  Shittim  on  the  other 
side  the  river.  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  long  afterwards,  Jericho  was 
called  the  City  of  Palm  Trees ;  in  the  days  of  Herod,  it  was  the  princely 
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estate  of  Cleopatra,  famed  for  its  balm  of  Gilead;  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders,  the  Jerusalem  knights  drew  large  revenues  from  its  sugar  canes. 
It  is  still  a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  and  contains  more  variety  of  trees 
and  flowers  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  spot  of  Palestine.  But  of 
the  trees,  from  which  it  obtained  of  old  its  name,  its  fame,  its  wealth,  not 
one  remains.  There  are  no  stragglers  in  its  wild  and  thorny  tangle  which 
have  survived  the  destruction  of  the  gardens  of  Cleopatra;  no  sugar  stem 
springs  by  the  water  side,  as  a  relic  of  the  plantations  which  yielded  vast 
revenues  to  the  Templars  ;  no  balsam  tree  lingers  in  the  maze  of  shrubbery  : 
we  must  search  far  for  a  representative  of  the  sycamore  tree  up  which 
Zaccheus  climbed :  and,  above  all,  the  last  palm  has  gone  (at  least,  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  old  city),  and  its  feathery  crown  waves 
no  more  over  the  City  of  Palm  Trees. 

But  when  Joshua  led  the  hosts  of  Israel  up  from  Gilgal — which  was 
probably  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  Castle  of  Biha — the  walls  of  the 
fortified  town  rose  amidst  the  forest  of  fruit  trees,  now  marked  by  the  great 
mounds  close  to  Elisha's  Fountain.  The  view  of  Damascus  from  the  plain 
will  give  some  idea  of  what  Jericho  then  was.  Just  beneath  the  mounds, 
the  fountain  gushes  forth,  and  is  really  a  little  river  full  grown  at  birth. 
Its  water  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  always  warm  (72°).  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  many  other  springs  near  the  Dead  Sea  are  hot  or  warm,  this  is  almost 
the  only  hot  spring  which  is  not  brackish.  It  has,  according  to  the 
prophet's  blessing,  been  "  healed  unto  this  day."  Nothing  better  illustrates 
the  value  of  water  in  this  torrid  land  than  the  contrast  between  the  plain 
just  above  and  below  the  fountain.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  snow  is 
falling  on  the  hills  above,  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  and  the  ground  carpeted 
with  lovely  flowers,  convolvuluses  hang  in  festoons,  with  their  purple 
blossoms,  from  every  branch,  and  sun-birds  gleam  in  the  sunshine.  Before 
us,  the  land  might  be  as  the  Garden  of  Eden — close  behind,  it  is  a  desolate 
wilderness.  The  great  heaps  which  mark  the  site  of  old  Jericho  are  outside 
the  reach  of  the  life-giving  waters;  and  it  is  not  till  we  have  mounted  for 
several  hundred  yards,  and  come  upon  the  little  channels  from  Ain  Duk, 
the  fountain  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oasis,  that  fertility  reappears.  The  old 
ruined  sugar  mills,  with  their  broken  aqueduct,  and  the  arches  where  the 
water-wheels  once  were  turned,  stand  between  the  two  islands  of  the 
desert ;    and  just  behind  abruptly  rises  the  steep  face  of  Mount  Quaran- 
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tania,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Temptation,  perforated  from  top  to  bottom 
for  many  hundred  feet  with  the  caves  which  formed  the  dwellings  of  the 
Anchorites,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  era.  These  caves  were  re- 
sorted to  in  the  days  of  Jerome  by  hundreds  of  hermits,  chiefly  from  Egypt, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  self-mortification  and  prayer,  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  believed  their  Master  had  resisted  the  tempter.  Still,  every 
spring,  a  few  Abyssinian  Christians  come  here  and  keep  their  Lenten  fast. 
The  face  of  the  tall  mountain  has  once  been  covered  with  doorways  and 
windows,  which  were  probably  approached  by  winding  steps  and  ladders ; 
though  in  many  cases  the  tenants  of  these  eagles'  eyries  can  only  have  been 
let  up  and  down  by  ropes.  Time  and  rains  have  worn  away  many  of  the 
steps,  and  the  upper  tiers  are  often  wholly  inaccessible.  Water  has  been 
conveyed  to  cisterns  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  through  cemented  stone 
tubes.  Many  of  the  cells — such  is  the  dryness  of  the  climate — are  still 
covered  with  fresco  paintings,  and  some  of  them  have  served  for  chapels, 
with  little  apses  and  altars.  The  hermits  could  communicate  writh  each 
other  by  trap-doors,  opening  from  each  chamber  to  that  above  it.  Behind 
some  of  the  chapels  are  low,  dark  crypts,  hewn  out  for  sepulchres,  where 
lie  undisturbed  the  dust  and  bones  of  the  Anchorites,  dried  up  as  in  some 
of  the  vaults  of  Italian  monasteries :  as  if,  even  in  death,  they  would  be 
within  hearing  of  the  hourly  chapel  service.  Often  over  the  sepulchre  is 
cut  the  shelf-like  dormitory  of  the  living. 

The  Jericho  of  the  New  Testament  was  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  fountain  of  Elisha,  to  the  south.  It  was  founded  by  Herod  the  Great 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kelt,  and  lay  more  directly  on  the  road  from  the  fords 
of  Jordan  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Herod  built  a  gorgeous  palace.  Here,  too, 
he  died ;  and  Josephus  tells  us  how  Salome  announced  the  event  to  the 
soldiers  and  people  assembled  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  Jericho.  At  that 
time  the  whole  plain  was  fertilised  by  the  vast  system  of  aqueducts  which 
the  king  and  his  successors  contrived,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  streams 
from  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  and  carefully  utilise  the  whole  supply.  These 
aqueducts  may  still  be  traced  for  miles,  with  their  broken  arches  sometimes 
spanning  chasms,  and  sometimes  tunnelled  through  rocks,  or  clinging  to 
the  sides  of  ravines.  The  gardens  of  Jericho,  with  their  balsam,  myrrh, 
and  spices,  were  granted  by  Pompey  to  Cleopatra,  and  by  her  farmed  to 
Herod,  who  afterwards  purchased  them. 
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It  was  this  Jericho  through  which  our  Lord  must  frequently  have 
passed.  If,  as  is  very  probable,  the  mountains  above  were  those  to  which 
He  retired  after  His  baptism  by  John,  within  sight  of  the  plain,  He  passed 
by  the  route  the  spies  took,  when,  in  that  very  mountain,  they  hid  them- 
selves, warned  by  Rahab,  while  their  pursuers  took  the  way  to  the  fords  of 
Jordan.  He  was  within  sight  of  the  passage  of  Israel  across  Jordan, 
looking  down  upon  Gilgal ;  and  upon  the  road  which  Elijah  and  Elisha 
traversed  as  they  left  the  school  of  the  Prophets  and  went  on  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Prom  the  top  of  that  mountain  He  beheld  both  the  Nebo, 
where  Moses  was  withdrawn  from  his  people,  and  the  very  spot  where 
Elijah  was  taken  up.  Here  He  would  be  with  the  wild  beasts,  many  of 
which  still  prowl  in  these  caverns,  and  where  perhaps  the  successors  of  the 
bears,  which  destroyed  the  mockers  of  Elisha,  still  lingered. 

So  crowded  with  incident  are  the  memories  of  Jericho.  "We  must  not 
forget  that  our  Lord  was,  according  to  the  flesh,  descended  from  a  woman 
of  Jericho,  and  she  a  Canaanite :  for  Rahab  was  the  mother  of  Boaz. 
Here  He  taught  the  universality  of  His  mission,  when  He  used  the 
hospitality  of  the  publican  Zaccheus.  We  may  almost  trace  the  road 
where,  outside  the  gate,  sat  the  blind  man  whom  He  healed  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  How  carefully  that  road  was  shaded  by  the  wide- 
spreading  sycamores  we  can  well  understand;  and  how  Zaccheus  could 
take  advantage  of  the  overhanging  boughs  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  One  or  two  decaying  sycamores  yet  remain  by  the  side  of  the 
Kelt, — the  only  specimens  of  the  tree  in  the  lower  valley.  It  was  on  that 
road,  too,  now,  as  then,  infested  by  robbers,  that  He  laid  the  scene — 
perhaps  that  He  uttered  the  words — of  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
On  that  road,  too,  He  spake  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  who  went  into  a 
far  countrv  to  receive  a  kingdom  and  to  return,  in  the  ears  of  those  in 
whose  memories  was  still  fresh  the  recollection  of  the  vengeance  which 
Archelaus  had  taken  on  that  spot,  on  those  who  had  rebelled  against  him 
when  he  went  to  obtain  confirmation  of  his  royalty  at  Rome. 

The  city  was  destroyed  by  Vespasian  before  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
and,  though  for  a  short  time  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric,  it  has  never 
since  been  a  place  of  any  importance ;  and  the  Arabs  who  live  there  are 
the  most  degraded  and  vicious  of  their  race. 
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N  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Olivet,  screened  from  sight  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  crest  of  the  hill,  stands  a  little  mountain 
hamlet,  containing  little  more  than  twenty  houses,  scattered 
irregularly  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  and  ruinous  walls :  a  shrivelled 
and  decaying  place,  unnamed  in  Old  Testament  history,  but  consecrated 
for  ever  by  its  intimate  connection  with  the  life  of  our  Redeemer, — 
Bethany.  Apart  from  its  associations,  there  is  nothing  to  attract  or 
interest  in  the  view  of  Bethany,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  "  Lazariyeh."  The 
gardens  that  surround  it  scarcely  deserve  the  name.  There  are  a  few 
clumps  of  fig  trees,  and  gnarled  old  olive  trees  sparsely  dot  the  rocky  soil 
above  to  the  crest  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  the  crumbling  and  ruined 
lines  of  stones — the  traces  of  the  terraces  by  which  every  inch  of  the  soil 
was  once  carefully  cultivated — as  well  as  the  shattered  walls  of  the  village 
itself,  with  large  Jewish  dressed  stones  frequently  inserted  in  the  modern 
structures,  remind  us  of  earlier  and  better  days.  Its  name,  too,  Bethany, 
"  the  house  of  dates,"  recals  the  former  abundance  of  the  date  palm,  where 
now  it  has  utterly  disappeared ;  but  the  feathery  crest  of  which  must  once 
have  waved  along  the  sheltered  road  by  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  supplied 
by  their  long  leaf- stems  a  carpet  for  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Son  of 
David  into  'the  Holy  City. 

With  His  earthly  sojourn  that  village  is  almost  as  closely  bound  up  as 
is  His  own  city  in  Galilee.  What  Capernaum  was  to  him  there,  Bethany 
was  in  Judgea.  Here  dwelt  His  dearest  friends — Lazarus  and  his  sisters. 
Hither  was  He  accustomed  to  retire  after  His  daily  labours  in  the  Temple. 
Here,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper,  Mary  anointed  His  feet  with 
precious  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair;  here  He  wept  by  the 
grave  of  His  friend,  and  crowned  the  long  series  of  His  miracles  of  mercy 
by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  presenting  him  to  his  sorrowing  sisters. 
Hence  He  set  out  on  His  last  entry  to  Jerusalem— the  triumphal  procession 
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to  tlie  cross ;  and  close  by,  though  out  of  sight  of  the  village,  His  feet  last 
touched  the  earth,  and,  with  arms  stretched  out  to  bless,  the  cloud  received 
Him  from  the  sight  of  His  gazing  disciples. 

As  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  so  at  Bethany,  localities  have 
been  found  for  every  Gospel  incident.  The  house  of  Simon  the  Leper,  of 
Lazarus,  and,  especially,  his  tomb,  are  shown  to  every  traveller.  The  tomb 
is  a  deep  vault  dug  out  of  the  rock,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  steep 
staircase.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  most  unlike  the  character 
and  situation  of  Jewish  sepulchres.  But  there  are  innumerable  spots  close 
to  the  village  where  the  tomb  may  have  been.  At  least  we  are  certain  it 
was  not  far  off.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  holy  places  and  their 
identity,  there  are  three  points  of  interest  further  to  be  noticed  at  Bethany: 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  the  view  from  the  place  itself,  and  the  site  of  the 
Ascension. 

Though  there  are  three  paths  which  lead  to  the  Holy  City,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  triumphal  entry  was  by  that  round  the  southern 
base  of  Olivet.  Paths,  like  wells,  are  in  the  East  the  most  unchanging  of 
human  institutions.  It  is  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a-half — fifteen 
furlongs.  Bethany  stands  in  a  shallow  hollow,  scooped  out  of  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill.  The  path  follows  this  till  the  descent  begins  at  a  turn  where 
the  first  view  of  the  Temple  is  caught.  Eirst  appeared  the  castles  and 
walls  of  the  city  of  David;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  glittering 
roofs  of  the  Temple,  and  the  gorgeous  royal  arcade  of  Herod,  with  its  long 
range  of  battlements  overhanging  the  southern  edge  of  Moriah.  Then 
burst  forth  the  shout  of  Hosanna !  and  at  that  moment  the  national  pride 
of  the  disciples  impelled  them  to  exclaim :  "  See  what  manner  of  stones 
and  what  buildings  are  here  !  " 

Not  so  easily  identified,  but  scarcely  less  certain,  is  the  site  of  the 
Ascension,  on  a  little  platform,  as  far  from  Jerusalem  as  Bethany,  but 
between  the  two,  retired  from  the  latter  by  the  little  brow  above  the  village, 
and  shut  out  from  Jerusalem  by  the  ridge  of  Olivet.  It  certainly  was  not 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  modern  tradition  places  it ;  for  that  is  not  as 
far  as  Bethany,  and,  from  its  conspicuous  and  exposed  situation,  wholly 
inappropriate.  It  is  on  the  hidden  and  secluded  slope,  just  above  the 
village  of  Lazarus,  that  we  may  meditate  undisturbed  on  the  crowning 
act  of  our  redemption. 
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HE  name  of  Gaza  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
Philip  was  bidden  of  the  angel  to  go  down  to  the  desert  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  to  meet  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  That 
the  baptism  of  the  Queen  Candace's  treasurer  took  place  very  near  Gaza, 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  Philip  reached  Ashdod,  just  to  the  north 
of  Gaza,  on  his  return.  Thus  Gaza,  which  was  the  frontier  town  of 
Palestine,  the  key  of  the  road  to  Egypt,  became  the  highway  not  only 
for  the  caravans  of  Syria,  but  for  the  message  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  to 
the  new  continent  of  Africa.  The  desert  road  by  which  Philip  went  to 
Gaza  is  easily  traced,  there  being  two  routes,  one  through  the  rich  plain 
of  Philistia,  near  the  coast;  the  other  passing  from  Jerusalem  through 
Hebron,  and  then  striking  across  the  desert,  or  wild  south  country,  which 
stretches  from  Beersheba  to  Gaza.  Not  far  from  Eglon,  on  this  road,  is 
water,  very  possibly  the  scene  of  the  baptism. 

Gaza,  now  Guzzeh,  is  the  largest  town  in  Palestine  next  to  Jerusalem. 
It  derives  its  importance  both  from  its  being  the  great  caravan  station  for 
Egypt,  and  from  the  rich  corn  district  to  the  north,  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nificent olive  groves  which  surround  it.  Yet  it  has  neither  walls  nor 
gates ;  but  is  more  like  a  collection  of  straggling  villages  than  a  town.  Its 
defence  from  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedouin  is  in  the  good  understanding 
between  them  and  the  lawless  inhabitants,  who  are  considered  to  be  more 
than  half  freebooters  themselves.  The  centre  of  the  place  is  in  an  isolated 
mound,  whence  we  have  a  wide  view  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town  seems  to  melt  into  its  gardens :  tall  palms  rise  here  and  there 
among  a  brown  labyrinth  of  crumbling  mud  walls,  very  different  from  the 
compact  lime -plastered  dwellings  of  Jaffa.  The  houses  have  been  originally 
built  of  stone,  but  mud  has  been  the  sole  material  used  in  their  repairs 
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for  many  ages.  Saracenic  arches  of  dressed  stone  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction,  with  untidy  fragments  of  earthen  wall,  giving  the  whole  place 
the  appearance  of  a  city  overwhelmed  by  a  sand-cloud.  Everywhere  the 
busy  sound  of  the  grinding,  by  the  hand-mills  of  the  East,  can  be  heard : 
recalling  to  our  recollection  that  here  Samson  was  compelled  to  grind  in 
the  prison-house.  To  the  south  and  west,  the  sand  is  rapidly  encroaching 
on  the  palm  groves,  and  large  straggling  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  such  as 
that  depicted  in  the  foreground  of  the  plate,  partially  arrest  its  progress, 
and  form  steep  banks,  within  which  the  rich  soil  yields  a  profusion  of 
vegetables.  The  sea  is  only  three  miles  distant,  and  sparkles  in  the  sun- 
light, separated  from  us  #by  a  desolate  belt  of  sand-hills,  through  which, 
here  and  there,  ruins  crop  up,  and  the  mounds  cover  one  uninterrupted 
line  of  old  foundations  and '  massive  fragments  of  buildings ;  while  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  pieces  of  marble.  Here 
and  there  the  stump  of  a  tree,  like  the  mast  of  an  old  wreck,  still  struggles 
through  the  sand,  telling  of  bygone  cultivation.  These  remains  direct  us 
to  the  old  port  of  Gaza,  which  must  have  been  entirely  artificial,  as  there 
is  not  the  slightest  natural  convenience  for  a  harbour;  but  all  traces  of 
Majuma,  as  the  place  was  called,  have  disappeared,  having  been  buried 
under  the  drifting  sands. 

To  the  south,  the  eye  can  follow  for  miles  the  old  caravan  road  to 
Egypt,  marked  by  a  waving  light  line  through  the  fading  vegetation,  till 
it  descends  into  the  wide  shallow  valley,  which  forms  the  drainage  from 
Beersheba  to  the  sea ;  but  the  waters  of  which  have  been  absorbed  long 
before  it  reaches  the  coast.  To  the  east  and  north-east,  the  foreground  is 
filled  by  a  rich  mass  of  fruit  orchards  of  various  kinds,  where  the  deep 
green  foliage  and  golden  produce  of  the  orange  predominates,  and  scattered 
palm  trees  tower  above  the  forest.  Then  spreads  out  a  broad  undulating 
plain,  rich  with  crops  of  corn  and  lentils,  and  backed  by  a  line  of  rounded 
hillocks,  the  pasture  lands  of  Gaza,  behind  which  stretch  into  the  distance 
the  grey  hills  of  Judaea,  melting  on  the  horizon  into  the  misty  blue  of 
the  sky.  The  outline  of  this  part  of  the  landscape  stretches  from  Beer- 
sheba to  Hebron.  Northwards,  the  gardens  and  fruit  groves  are  still 
richer,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  noble  wood  of  olive  trees,  by  far  the  largest 
in  Syria,  next  to  that  of  Beyrout.  Beyond  these  stretches  the  Philistian 
plain,  the  granary  of  Judah,  one  illimitable  field  of  wheat,  with  neither 
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hedge  nor  tree  to  vary  its  extent.  That  plain  reaches,  we  know,  with 
scarcely  a  hillock  to  interrupt  it,  to  the  very  foot  of  Carmel.  The  line 
between  Philistia  and  Sharon  may  be  drawn  somewhere  south  of  Joppa ; 
but  there  are  no  natural  marks  of  demarcation.  In  fact,  the  northern 
part,  which  belonged  to  Israel,  was  termed  Sharon ;  the  southern,  held  by 
the  Philistines,  Philistia,  which  the  Greeks  changed  into  Palestina,  and 
applied  to  the  whole  country. 

Such  is  the  view  from  Gaza  to-day.  But  as  we  drink  it  in,  what  a 
crowd  of  historic  memories  rise  before  the  mind.  Before  the  days  of 
Abraham,  Gaza  was  the  border  city  of  the  Canaanites.  Along  that  road, 
the  Pharaohs  led  the  armies  of  Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago.  Shishak  and 
Necho  invaded  Israel  by  way  of  the  Philistines. "  By  the  same  road,  too, 
one  eastern  despot  after  another — Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Persian,  and  Syro- 
Grecian— marched  to  win  the  rich  prize  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  To  them 
Gaza  was  the  key  of  Egypt,  as  to  the  Pharaohs  it  was  the  key  of  Syria. 
Yet,  further  back  still,  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  we  are  reminded  how 
the  patriarch  Abraham  fed  his  flocks  in  that  valley  of  Gerar,  which  we  can 
trace  from  the  sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  with  the  rolling  downs 
darker  from  their  denser  herbage  than  the  intervening  plain.  It  was  within 
sight  of  the  walls  of  Gaza  that  his  herdsmen  contended  with  those  of 
Abimelech  for  the  wells  they  had  sunk,  and  for  peace's  sake  withdrew 
further  inland  to  Beersheba.  At  Gerar,  Sarah  was  taken  into  the  house 
of  Abimelech ;  and  here,  only  three  hours  south  of  Gaza,  probably,  Isaac 
was  born.     The  name  still  remains  in  the  "  Jerur  "  of  the  Arabs. 

At  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  Gaza  was  taken  by  Judah;  but  it  was 
soon  wrested  from  them,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges,  was 
the  chief  of  the  five  Philistine  cities.  Though  now  unfortified,  history 
tells  us  of  its  walls  and  gates ;  and  as  we  turn  to  the  east,  we  see  the  hill 
which  rises  in  front  of  distant  Hebron ;  possibly,  that  to  the  top  of  which 
Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza.  But  it  still  maintained  its  power,  and 
its  subjection  by  David  and  Solomon  was  only  temporary.  The  wealth 
of  the  "  Shephelah,"  or  low  country,  continued  through  the  greatest  portion 
of  Israelitish  history,  to  be  held  by  the  Philistines.  The  efforts  of  Samson 
died  with  himself.  We  can  well  picture  the  harm  he  caused  when  he 
turned  the  packs  of  jackals  (foxes),  with  firebrands  at  their  tails,  among 
the  vast  corn-fields  of  the  rich  plain  we  see  before  us.     It  was  at  Gaza 
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that  his  enemies  enjoyed  their  short-lived  triumph  over  the  dreaded  captive, 
whom  they  had  blinded  and  set  in  derision  to  woman's  toil,  to  grind  corn 
in  the  prison-house.  Here,  when  brought  out  to  make  sport  for  his 
oppressors,  his  strength  was  granted  him  again,  and  he  overwhelmed  them 
and  himself  in  one  common  ruin,  when  he  bowed  himself  with  all  his 
might,  and  brought  down  the  pillars  of  the  court  house,  in  which  the 
Philistine  lords  were  crowded. 

The  power  of  Philistia  culminated  at  the  time  of  Saul,  when  they  had 
fortresses  even  to  the  further  extremity  of  Israel,  as  far  as  Bethshean, 
on  the  Jordan  valley.  Though  partially  subjugated,  Philistia  was  never 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  Judah ;  and  we  find  from  the  inscriptions 
of  Mneveh,  that  Sennacherib  gave  to  the  king  of  Gaza  part  of  the  territory 
of  Hezekiah.  Afterwards,  Gaza,  as  a  frontier  town,  underwent  many  a 
siege.  It  was  stormed  by  Pharaoh-Necho  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo; 
and  Alexander  the  Great  had  to  besiege  it  vigorously  for  five  months, 
during  which  it  arrested  his  victorious  march.  At  length,  he  sent  for  the 
engines  he  had  used  against  Tyre,  and  stormed  it,  putting  its  defenders  to 
death  to  the  last  man.  Again  and  again  it  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
in  later  history;  in  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Herods,  the  achievements  of  the  Khalifs,  the  exploits  of  the  Crusaders, 
Gaza  finds  its  place.  Its  capture  was  one  of  the  earlier  feats  of  the 
Saracenic  armies ;  but  it  was  wrested  from  the  Moslems  by  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Cross,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Templars  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  visited 
by  our  own  lion-hearted  Richard;  but  at  length,  after  the  fatal  field  of 
Hattin,  it  submitted  to  Saladin,  a.d.  1170,  and  the  Christian  history  of 
Gaza  closed.  Since  then,  its  inhabitants  have  been  noted  for  their  Moslem 
fanaticism  and  intolerance.  The  great  Mosque,  the  tower  of  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  plate,  has  a  special  interest  for  the  Christian.  It  was 
one  of  the  churches  founded  by  the  British  Empress  Helena.  Its  arches 
are  supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  taken  from  the  old  heathen  temples, 
and  its  chancel  apse  still  remains.  The  tower,  which  is  octagon,  is  in  good 
repair,  and  is  a  landmark  for  a  great  distance.  Here  in  the  now  desecrated 
shrine,  Roman  emperors  and  Prench  and  English  kings  have  done  homage 
to  their  Saviour. 
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ROM  the  southern  desert  shore  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the 
point  where  Carniel  pushes  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast 
of  Palestine,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  presents  one  unbroken  line 
of  low  plain, — a  light  sandy  strip  fringing  a  green  belt  behind.  That  belt 
is  the  rich  land  of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  At  one  point  only,  nearly 
midway  between  the  desert  and  Carmel,  is  the  monotonous  line  relieved 
by  a  slightly  elevated  knoll  of  land,  not  projecting  into  the  sea,  but  covered 
with  buildings — Joppa,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  called  it,  Yapho,  and  the 
modern  Arabs,  Yaffa — the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  old  territory  of 
Dan.  It  is  perhaps  less  changed .  from  what  it  was  in  olden  times  than 
any  other  place  in  the  Holy  Land.  Not  that  the  buildings  are  ancient,  for 
Joppa  has  been  again  and  again  utterly  destroyed,  till  not  a  vestige  of 
antiquity  can  be  traced ;  but  the  houses  have  been  rebuilt  exactly  after  the 
same  pattern,  all  of  stone  and  lime,  without  any  admixture  of  wood,  with 
the  same  flat  roofs,  relieved  by  the  curious  little  domes,  so  characteristic  of 
Eastern  architecture ;  and,  instead  of  being  in  decay  and  shrunken  from  its 
old  limits,  it  is  a  thriving  place,  with  houses  in  good  repair,  and  filling  the 
whole  extent  of  the  old  walls,  which  still  encircle  the  little  hill  from 
the  water's  edge  at  the  north  to  the  south ;  while  a  single  gate  opens  on 
the  road  to  Lydda,  the  first  stage  towards  Jerusalem.  Harbour  it  has 
none,  save  that  a  little  reef  of  rocks,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  shore  and 
parallel  to  it,  afford  shelter  to  a  few  fishing-boats,  while  all  larger  vessels 
have  to  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead. 

Yet  here  almost  every  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  begins  or  ends  his 
tour :  and  all  pilgrims  for  the  Holy  Places  first  touch  the  sacred  soil  at 
Jaffa.  Its  New  Testament  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  single  fact  of 
St.  Peter's  sojourn  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  when  the  disciples 
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had  brought  him  thither  from  Lydda,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Tabitha.  But  with  that  visit  is  hound  up,  not  only  the  history  of  the 
resurrection  from  death  of  that  disciple,  the  benefactress  of  her  sex ;  but 
also  at  that  seaport  the  new  dispensation  was  first  declared  open  to  Gentile 
as  well  as  Jew,  by  the  vision  of  Peter  on  the  housetop,  which  divinely 
taught  him  to  follow  the  messengers  of  Cornelius,  and  to  accept  into  the 
Church,  by  baptism,  those  who,  like  the  centurion,  did  not  belong  to 
the  covenant  people  of  Israel. 

The  pilgrim  is  still  shown  Simon's  house.  It  is  of  course  a  modern 
edifice,  but  very  possibly  may  be  on  the  site  of  the  lodging  of  St.  Peter. 
At  least  all  the  accessories  well  fit  in  with  the  tradition,  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  Mohammedan  as  well  as  Christian.  When  we  mount  the 
outside  stairs  of  the  house — which  is  a  little  to  the  left  of  that  part  of 
the  town  represented  in  the  plate — we  can  recal  every  incident  of  St. 
Peter's  summons  to  Cornelius.  The  house  is  close  to  the  sea :  the  wall 
of  its  yard  is  washed  by  the  waves.  There  is  an  old  deep  well  in  the  court, 
notched  and  furrowed  by  the  water-drawing  of  many  generations ;  tradition 
says  here  was  a  tannery,  and  that  the  well  was  for  its  use.  We  have  sat 
and  meditated  on  that  roof  at  noontide,  and  no  place  could  be  more 
secluded  than  where  St.  Peter  prayed, — if  this  be,  indeed,  the  spot,— shut 
out  from  view  of  the  houses  above,  and,  close  to  the  city  wall,  away  from 
its  hum.  There  is  the  sea  spread  out,  across  which  the  glad  tidings  were 
soon  to  be  borne  to  another  continent.  Along  the  shore,  by  a  curve  in  the 
coast  line,  might  be  seen  the  road  to  Csesarea,  on  which  the  messengers 
were  hastening  from  Cornelius.  Behind,  but  out  of  sight,  and  hidden  by  a 
forest  of  palm  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  was  Lydda,  with  its  disciples.  To 
the  south  stretched  the  long  sandy  edge  of  the  Philistine  plain. 

The  history  of  Joppa  stretches  many  centuries  on  either  side  of  its 
central  New  Testament  events.  It  has  its  place  not  only  in  Israelitish 
history,  but  in  Grecian  legend,  in  the  story  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Where  the  European  traveller  lands  to-day, 
there  the  men  of  Tyre  warped  their  rafts  of  cedar,  floated  down  the  coast 
from  Lebanon,  to  be  landed  by  Solomon's  servants  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord.  Here,  too,  by  the  charter  of  Cyrus,  Ezra  received 
his  floats  of  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  second 
Temple.      It  was   at   Joppa   that   Jonah   took   ship    "  to   flee   from   the 
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presence  of  the  Lord ; "  and  was  cast  to  the  great  fish  in  his  voyage 
from  the  same  port,  where  the  Greek  poets  fabled  that  Perseus  delivered 
the  virgin  Andromeda  from  the  sea  monster. 

In  later  times,  Jaffa  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  struggles,  as  being 
the  seaport  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  Maccabaeus 
and  Ptolemy.  It  was  captured  and  re-captured,  and  twice  destroyed  by  the 
Romans.  Again  it  was  overthrown  by  Saladin,  in  the  Crusades.  Three 
times  in  those  wars  were  its  fortifications  restored:  by  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon ;  again  by  our  own  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon — whose  church  still 
stands,  a  noble  monument,  at  Lydda ;  and,  lastly,  by  St.  Louis  of  Prance. 
Even  since  the  crescent  has  trodden  down  the  cross  in  Syria,  Arab, 
Mameluke,  and  Prench,  have  each  in  turn  sacked  the  place;  and  the 
blood-stained  treachery  which  dyes  the  last  page  in  its  story — its  capture 
by  Napoleon — will  never  be  forgotten. 
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